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SUNSHINE JENNY. 



CHAPTER I. 

JENNY AT HOME— AS SHE WAS. 

1 /^\ DEAR, O dear ! how hard it is that I can't 
V>/ be like Polly and Hatty, and go out for a 
walk with my dolly, and play ball on the green, and 
jump with my skipping-rope ! Why should I have 
to lie still every day, on this hard bed, and just be 
able to do nothing because the pain is so bad ? O ! 
I do think it is very, very hard, and I don't know 
how a poor girl like me can be patient ; no, that I 
don't ; and it's wrong of people to expect it, that it is ! " 
and the hot, angry tears flowed freely from little 
Jenny Turner's eyes. 

"Grumbling, as usual, Jenny," said her mother, 
coming at that moment into the little kitchen, and 
overhearing some of Jenny's remarks, which had all 
been spoken aloud ; " I never did know such a tke,- 
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some child ! Why can't you learn to make the best 
of things ? Of course I know it's bad enough to be 
kept to your bed week after week, but there are 
dozens of things that might be worse ; how would 
you do, I wonder, if you had to bear little Jimmy 
Hayter's affliction, and go about all your life stone- 
blind ? Or how would you like to be like Polly 
Gregson, and have a big hump on your back ? Eh, 
child, I'm almost out of patience with you ; you for- 
get all about the folks that have to live along with 
you ; is it not bad enough for us to know you are in 
pain, and not able to go about like your brothers 
and sisters, without incessantly hearing you mur- 
muring and complaining all hours of the day and 
night!" And Mrs Turner wiped the perspiration 
off her forehead with her apron, and sat down with a 
most troubled look, in the arm-chair which stood by 
Jenny's bed. 

Jenny turned her face to the wall and cried silently 
to herself. She couldn't give up the thought that it 
was " very hard." , Until a few months ago, she had 
been one of the strongest and the healthiest ; a 
leader in all the games on the village green, the 
noisiest and merriest of all the nine children belonging 
to her own home. But although so playful and 
merry, Jenny's disposition was naturally a very fret- 
ful one. She would brood over little troubles, until 
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they appeared to be so large that they quite weighed 
upon her spirits. A broken toy, a lost thimble, a 
lesson turned back at school, any one of these 
things was enough to make Jenny fret and pout. It 
was no wonder then that when — two months ago — 
the doctor had said there was something wrong with 
Jenny's knee, and that she must rest her leg entirely 
for a few weeks, the child should fret and complain, 
and think it " very hard." 

How could she, when her pain was so great, think 
of her poor, over-worked mother, to whom her illness 
brought an additional labour, or of her kind father, 
who always spared a few pence from his wages on 
Saturday to bring her home some cakes or sweets ? 
Alas ! poor little Jenny was growing more and more 
selfish. In fretting about her pain she forgot all 
about the sorrow her illness must cause other people, 
and that each time she gave way to murmuring and 
complaining she was making those around her un- 
happy. 

While she lay crying silently to herself to-day, the 
doctor called. 

"Well, little woman," he said kindly, "I have 
made all arrangements this morning for you to go to 
the Shorterham Hospital. Cheer up, you will have 
a fine time of it there ! They have plenty of dolls 
and picture-books, and no end of kind lady vvs&s*s> 
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coming two or three times a week, with flowers and 
I do not what beside. Why ! it is something to be 
ill to have the chance of such a good time ! " and the 
doctor rubbed his hands together and laughed 
pleasantly. 

Poor Mrs Turner's face brightened. Apart from 
the fact that her labour (for which she could so ill 
afford the time) in attending to little Jenny day and 
night, would not be required for a while, the know- 
ledge that her poor child would be under the kind 
care and skilful treatment of a great many clever 
medical men made her heart bound with joy. She 
thanked the doctor for his kindness, and said she 
hoped Jenny would be a good girl, and not give the 
people any trouble. 

After a little conversation all the arrangements 
were made for Jenny's removal to the hospital on 
the following Saturday, when the bed, for which the 
doctor had been anxiously waiting on behalf of his 
little patient, would be at liberty. The doctor then 
took his leave. In a few minutes the children came 
running in from their play on the green. Jenny was 
not slow to tell them she was to go to the hospital 
on Saturday, and the news was received with half- 
suppressed " O, my's ! " and " Well, I never did's ! " 

" Don't I wish I were going ! " said Polly. She 
was Jenny's twin-sister, and bore a striking resem- 
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blance to her in feature, but was quite opposite to her 
in disposition. " O ! what good times you'll have ! 
There will be a dear little bed for you to sleep in, 
and beautiful pictures all along the walls, and ever 
so many nice old nurses to wait upon you, and lots 
of doctors to pay you visits, and they'll be singing 
hymns and telling pretty stories almost all night 
long, that they will ; for Agnes Sparks was in there 
a whole month with her bad hand, and she told me 
so ! " and Polly pursed up her lips and looked im- 
portant with her knowledge of all the good things 
Jenny's life in the hospital would bring her. 

" Yes, but what about the nasty medicine ? " en- 
quired George, a boy of twelve, the eldest of the 
family. "/ wouldn't like to be Jenny for some- 
thing I" and he made a grimace which caused all the 
children to laugh. 

" O ! " said Polly, taking, as she always did, the 
hopeful side of things, "there is sure to be some 
sugar to take after it, Jenny, so don't you mind! 
George wouldn't think so much about it if he was 
sure of the sugar, ah ! we know," and Polly gave her 
brother a playful nudge with her elbow. 

At this moment the door opened, and a healthy 
looking labouring man entered. This was a sign for all 
the children to gather round the dinner table ; only 
baby — a little boy of eleven months — cto«\r&\^ ^» 
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his father with a crowing sound of delight, and twined 
his arms about his knees. 

"Well, my beauty," said Mr Turner, lifting his 
baby son up on his shoulders, " you are glad to see 
daddy, are you ? Not more glad, I count, than he is 
to see you ! Just one ride round the kitchen before 
we get our dinners! There. Now I must go and 
kiss my little invalid. Hallo, Jenny lass ! you are 
looking bright about something. Come, now, that's 
pleasant" 

" Jenny's going into the hospital/' explained half- 
a-dozen voices in chorus. " And she knows she is 
going to have a good time there, father," added 
Polly, cheerfully. 

Mr Turner looked enquiringly towards his wife, 
who explained that the doctor -had at length secured 
a bed in the hospital for Jenny, and that she was to 
go in on the following Saturday. 

" And may God bless the going there," said Mr 
Turner, reverently, and baby, mistaking his father's 
speech for grace, put his little hands together and 
made the sound which answered for his "Amen." 
The children laughed, but tears came into the father's 
eyes as he gave his little son a tender kiss, and took 
his seat at the dinner table. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JENNY IN THE HOSPITAL. 

There was great excitement in getting Jenny off 
when Saturday came. The doctor had arranged that 
a cab should take her ; and about ten o'clock it stood 
before the door, and Mrs Turner, already dressed, 
hastened to put various little things into Jenny's 
bundle which the mother's loving thought suggested 
might be wanted. The children stood round in silent 
awe, their wild spirits hushed for the moment as they 
watched Mrs Turner's busy hands. Polly crept up to 
Jenny, and, throwing her arm round her, whispered 
softly — 

" You won't forget us all, dearie ; we'll want you 
back again, I know, before tea time comes. But then 
if you are going to be made better " 

" Ah," said Jenny, closing her lips tightly, " if that's 
it, you see: perhaps the doctors in there are no 
cleverer than Dr Gurnet, and he couldn't cure me." 

" Look," said Polly, after feeling for a moment in 
her pocket ; "would you like my new pencil ? Isn't 
it a beauty ? You may have it and my little book 
that teacher gave me, too. You'll have lots of time 
to write in there, and you can wtvte \>s> \si&ss«»>^^ 
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know, and read them to us when you come home 
again ! " and Polly kissed Jenny's cheek. 

By this time everything was ready, and Mrs Turner 
and a neighbour gently lifted Jenny off her bed and 
put her into the cab, building her up with the pillows 
which had been placed there, and taking great care to 
make her comfortable. Then there were good-byes 
shouted out, pocket handkerchiefs waved, hands 
kissed, and a variety of small proceedings suggested 
by the important occasion. Polly was in tears, but 
sought to hide them. She went into the house as 
the cab turned the corner, and, snatching up baby 
who was sitting very complacently on the hearth-rug 
sucking a crust of bread, she ran with him round and 
round the kitchen, until, fairly out of breath, she was 
obliged to sit down. 

"Why didn't we throw some rice after Jenny?" 
asked George, who had been standing thoughtfully 
by the window for the last few moments ; " they did 
when Miss .Watson from the Hall went off in a cab 
last week, for I saw it with my own eyes, and I 
tasted it too." 

" Why ! you are a silly thing," said Polly, laughing ; 
"they only throw rice after people when they get 
married, and Jenny is not married yet, you know ! " 
and she laughed the more heartily. 

"Well, I don't see what makes the difference," said 
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George, quite unmoved, " if they both drive off in a 
cab ! I only wish I had thought of it, that's all ; but 
I'll have some ready against she comes back — you 
see if I don't ! " and George began to whistle to him- 
self, and nodded his head as if his mind was firmly 
made up. 

In the meantime little Jenny sat by her mother's 
side, while the cab was driven at a gentle pace to 
Shorterham, a town some six miles distant from the 
village in which was Jenny's home. It seemed a 
very long journey, for the little girl felt faint and 
weak, and both mother and child were glad when 
the cab passed through the iron gates which led up 
to the hospital. Upon reaching the door, a kind- 
looking porter lifted Jenny out and carried her at 
once to a ward close at hand. Mrs Turner remained 
to see Jenny made comfortable in her bed, and then, 
with a lingering kiss and a quiet word of advice — 
" Mind you are a good girl, Jenny, and don't give no 
trouble to nobody," she took her leave. She had 
the six miles to walk back again, and she was 
anxious to return as soon as possible. 

Jenny watched her mother out of the door, and 
then, feeling all at once the terrible loneliness of 
being amongst strangers, she burst into tears. 

11 Do not cry, darling," said a gentle voice beside 
her ; " you will be so happy here. You. ^«\VV ^rafe. ^jx 
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to know us all, and we will try to be so kind to 
you." 

Jenny looked up through her tears into the 
speaker's face. She stared hard for a minute, and 
then said fretfully — 

"How can I be happy with my bad knee, and 
mother gone away, and no Polly and George and 
Hatty and baby, and all the others to come and talk 
to me, o — h ! " and the child sobbed more loudly. 

" Now listen, Jenny," said the same kind voice in 
firm, clear tones, "I cannot let you make all this 
noise. It is not good for yourself, and it is not good 
for those around you. We have to think of other 
people here. We are a very large family, and each 
member must try to be happy for the sake of others. 
Come, little girl, dry your tears, and make up your 
mind to be patient Why ! some of our little people 
are as merry as the day is long ! and you must be 
merry too. Shall I give you one kiss, just to make 
you feel more at home amongst us ? " and the nurse 
smiled very sweetly, and stooped down and kissed 
Jenny's cheek. 

Jenny looked very much astonished, and she could 
not help smiling in return. Then she asked — 

" Kxzyou to be my nurse ? Polly said nurses were 
old women, and you're not old, though you do wear 
a cap 1 " 
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Nurse smiled merrily as she answered, 

" Yes ! I am to be your nurse, dear, and you must 
tell Polly when you go home that she has made a 
mistake. There are many nurses in this hospital 
who are no older than I, and I am — well twice your 
age and half again ; there now I must leave you, 
and you can puzzle it out and tell me what age I am 
when I bring you your dinner." And with a nod 
and another kiss nurse Forster moved away. 

Jenny lay very silently for the next quarter of an 
hour, watching the patients as they gathered in 
groups about the fire, or sat upon their beds, and 
listening to the pleasant hum of talking. In the 
distant corner of the ward she could see an elderly 
woman who, like herself, was keeping her bed, but, 
with this one exception, all the patients seemed well 
enough to be up, though some moved about with 
that weary saddened air, as if feeling very weak and 
strengthless. By and bye one of the younger women 
came up to little Jenny's bed and began to talk to 
her, asking her various questions about her home, and 
seeming to take an interest in everybody there, more 
especially the baby. Jenny grew quite excited in 
telling her how many teeth Tommy possessed, and 
laughed quite heartily as she described her father's 
surprise the first time baby had " called his Daddau" 

Then nurse came back ag > am > \ttv$^^x^ > <^^ 
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and oh! so gentle; and there was a savoury smell 

of dinner in the ward ; and soon little Jenny was 

eating away, feeling far more at home than an hour 

ago she had expected she could feel in a week. 

After dinner Jenny fell asleep, and was awoke some 

time later by a sound which seemed at first like the 

distant ringing of church bells; but then, as she 

grew more thoroughly awake, she knew it was the 

gentle sound of voices singing in the next ward. 

"It's just what Polly said," she thought as she 

raised herself on her pillow to listen, and her eyes 

glistened with a new-felt sense of pleasure as she 

, caught the words — 

" Suffer the children, O ! hear His voice ! 
Let every heart leap forth and rejoice ; 
And let us freely make Him our choice : 
Do not delay but come. 

" Joyful, joyful will the meeting be, 
When from sin our hearts are pure and free ; 
And we shall gather, Saviour, with Thee, 
In our eternal home." 

" Are you fond of singing ? " asked nurse, coming 
up to her just then ; "because we shall want you to 
learn our hymns and help us. I daresay you will 
know many of them. You look as if you could 
sing." 

Jenny laughed shyly and said, "she didn't know 
much about singing, but she liked to listen." 
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"Ah! you will soon sing as brightly as the 
happiest of us," said nurse as she walked away, 
and the next minute Jenny heard her saying — 
" Now, we have just time for one hymn before tea is 
ready. We will sing softly, because Mrs Pratt is 
sleeping still. What is it to be ?" 

" ' The Great Physician,' please nurse !" said half-a- 
dozen voices at once, and forthwith the hymn was 
started. Jenny did not know what made her, but 
she could not help crying under the bed-clothes. It 
sounded more beautiful than anything she had ever 
heard before ; and somehow — she could not tell how 
— it made her think of all she had learnt in the 
Sunday school, and filled her heart with a big long- 
ing to be " a good little girl for ever and evermore." 

Thus very happily and quickly Jenny's first day in 
the hospital passed away. All her strangeness and 
timidity had vanished, and she had learnt in a few 
short hours to love the sight of her gentle nurse as 
she flitted about the ward speaking in such soft tones, 
and smiling so sweetly upon the patients. 

As Jenny was closing her eyes prepared for the 
night's sleep, nurse bent over her and said — 

"You will not forget to pray, dear; you cannot 
kneel upon your knees, but you can kneel in your 
heart, and your Saviour is waiting to say good-night 
to you." 
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Jenny looked up enquiringly. Then she said in a 
whisper — 

" Do you think He cares for little girls' prayers ? 
You see it's not as if I were grown up like all the 
others here?" 

" Do you not remember," said nurse, quietly hold- 
ing Jenny's hand, " that when He was on earth He 
took little children up into His arms and blessed 
them ? His disciples wanted to send them all away 
before Jesus had spoken to them; perhaps they 
thought He only cared about grown-up people, but 
Jesus was displeased with them, and I can fancy as 
He saw the children turning away disappointed, 
He just called to them to come back, and O ! how 
gladly they would run to Him ! Yes ! Jenny, dear, 
Jesus is just the same to-day as He was then, and 
He loves little children to come to Him. Now, you 
lie still and have a nice ' quiet time ' with Him, and 
then go to sleep, and do not wake up until the 
morning." 

As Jenny lay back on her pillows with closed eyes, 
she thought how beautiful it was to think Jesus, the 
kind Saviour, the Good Physician they had that day 
been singing about, was waiting to hear her say 
" good-night ; " and she made up her mind that she 
would never again do what* she had often done 
before — go to sleep without saying her prayers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JENNY AT HOME— WHAT SHE IS. 

Jenny was very happy in the hospital, although 
sometimes, when the pain was very bad, she began 
to fret and grumble as she had used to do at home. 
At such times nurse would look upon her so tenderly, 
and say, "Poor little Jenny" — never scolding or 
speaking sharply, but only pitying her — that the 
little girl sought to keep back her complainings, feel- 
ing ashamed of her own impatience, and every day 
longing to be more like her kind and gentle nurse. 
Visiting days were always happy days for Jenny, for 
she lay watching the door for mother, or father, or 
Polly, or some kind neighbour, who would be sure to 
come, bringing her picture books, or flowers, or some 
"little surprise" — a pretty piece of ribbon, a pen- 
wiper, or a shell box — which she could keep in her 
locker all to herself, and look at the last thing at 
night and the first in the morning. Then there were 
lady visitors to the ward, who came to sing and read 
aloud, often leaving a little flower with a text tied to 
it at each bed. Everybody seemed gentle and kind N 
as if in coming amongst the suffetm^^tA^^^^^ 
talking and bustling manners Ytad to \» VSX ck**^- 
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Even the kind matron, who came round early in the 
morning and the last thing at night, spoke in a 
hushed voice as she enquired tenderly after each 
patient's health, and uttered words of sympathy to 
those in pain, and words of encouragement to those 
despondent about getting better. And then the 
house-surgeon. Ah! how Jenny watched for his 
visits ! He was always so merry, and made every- 
body laugh at his droll sayings, having his own 
special name for each patient To him, Jenny was 
"old lady," and he would congratulate her upon 
being able to read without spectacles, and to hear 
without using a trumpet ; saying it was " quite aston- 
ishing how young some old ladies kept." Truly, Dr 
Gurnet had said she was a fortunate little* girl in 
going to the hospital, where she would be sure to 
have such a " good time." 

One day Jenny was in great pain, and she could 
not help crying out, and the old feelings of complaint 
came back again. "It was hard, very hard, to be 
obliged to be ill." Just then nurse came up to the 
bed near to Jenny's, where a new patient, who had 
only come in the day before, was lying very ill. 
Jenny could not help noticing nurse as she attended 
to the sick woman. To the many unkind little 
speeches, such as " How rough you are, you have no 
need to hurt me like that ;" " WaA ^owY^n^ w SsfcV 
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ing for a poor body ; wait until you come to be ill," 
nurse was all gentleness and sweetness. Her voice 
never altered, and her face wore the same kind smile. 
Hot tears of indignation were in Jenny's eyes, at the 
ingratitude of the sick woman ; and later in the day, 
when nurse was bathing and dressing her own poor 
knee, the child said warmly, in a hushed whisper — 
the sick woman in the next bed was asleep — 

"How good you are, nurse; Fve seen how good 
you were always since I came in here ; but I felt you 
good this morning, when that cruel woman was so 
unkind, and you smiled just the same, and never 
said one sharp word." 

"Shall I tell you what kept me patient, little 
Jenny?" said nurse tenderly; "I was thinking all 
the time about my gentle Saviour, who bore all the 
unkind things that people said to Him without a 
murmur. It always helps me to think of Him." 

Jenny did not say a word, but from that day she 
tried to think of Jesus too ; and when the pain was 
very bad, and she felt sadly cross and fretful, she 
would close her eyes and think of all she had ever 
heard or read about the Lord Jesus Christ. One day 
Jenny was carried up-stairs into a room where she 
had never been before, and several kind doctors 
gathered round her, and talked together about her 
poor knee. Jenny felt a little frightened^ but t\sftx^ 

B 
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was her own dear nurse quite near to her, and the kind 
house surgeon, who called her " old lady," and she 
tried to be brave, and keep the tears back. Then 
by and bye the doctors moved away a little, and 
talked together very earnestly, and soon after that 
nurse came and kissed Jenny, and the kind matron 
spoke to her, and the house surgeon told her she was 
a brave little " old lady," and 

Jenny remembered no more ; she had fallen into a 
sweet," dreamy sleep, and was far away in the fields 
at home, chasing a butterfly. Polly and baby were 
there, and nurse and the kind house surgeon. The 
sun was shining brightly, and the air felt soft and 
balmy; and ohl there was such a delicious smell 
from the clover ; and the buttercups looked so golden 
on the bank which Jenny had loved to run up and 
down before her knee was bad. Ah ! but she could 
run again now! Her knee was quite well! Yes, 
she could run, but what made her so much out of 
breath ? Oh ! why couldn't she breathe freely, and 
not feel as if something lay heavy upon her chest ? 
There, now it was easier — now it was — 

Why here she was back again in the hospital, and 
there was the kind matron bending over her with 
tears in her eyes ; nurse and the doctor were doing 
something to her poor knee, and the other doctors 
had all gone. Well, how funny it was that she 
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should have gone off to sleep just when she 
did 

Poor little Jenny, how tenderly she was carried 
back again to her bed, and how more than ever kind 
nurse seemed to be ! Ah ! nurse knew a little secret 
which Jenny did not. The doctors had said that 
morning that poor little Jenny's knee would never 
be any better, and that if something were not done 
speedily to prevent the inflammation getting further, 
little Jenny would soon die. And so, while Jenny 
slept, under the influence of chloroform, her leg had 
been taken off by the skilful surgeon who was there. 
And kind, good, thoughtful nurse did not want 
Jenny to know what had been done until she was a 
little stronger, and less likely to feel the shock of the 
discovery. 

So every day when nurse attended to little Jenny, 
she contrived to arrange the bedclothes so that her 
poor little patient could not see what had happened, 
and she would put the cradle on the bed just as it 
used to be placed when the poor knee was there, so 
that Jenny should not think anything was different 
You see, nurse hoped that now, when the cause of 
Jenny's suffering was removed, the little girl would 
quickly get strong and well, and that every day which 
passed would help her to be stronger to bear the sad 
news of her loss. All this time Jenny was wpj 
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patient and gentle. She seemed quite changed from 
the little Jenny who used to lie upon her bed grumb- 
ling and complaining when she first came into the 
hospital. Nurse noticed it ; and a great many other 
people noticed it ; but nobody spoke to little Jenny 
about it 

One morning nurse came to attend to little Jenny 
as usual. It was "visiting day," and the little girl 
was full of the pleasant anticipation of seeing her 
uncle, who had sent word that he hoped to get to the 
hospital some time during the afternoon. 

" Nurse, dear, you will be very careful to make it 
look all right, won't you ? " said Jenny in a whisper. 
"You will put the cradle just as usual, so that Uncle 
Joe would never guess anything, for I know it would 
make him cry if he knew I had lost my poor leg ; " 
and Jenny pressed her lips together tightly, as if 
seeking to keep back a sob. 

Nurse looked astonished, as she asked gently, 
" How did my little Jenny know her leg was off? " 

And Jenny threw her arms around her neck, as she 
whispered between her sobs, " I guessed it the very 
first day, nurse, because I saw you had been crying, 
and you kissed me so tenderly ; but I tried to keep 
it to myself, for I wanted to — be — like — Jesus." 
And this was the secret of Jenny's patience and 
strength. Nurse had no answet to «n*> wfc* *.V*w£> 
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warm kiss, and a few quiet tears ; but after that little 
scene, she no longer wondered at the change in her 
little patient A few weeks later and Jenny was 
pronounced ready to go home; and one Saturday 
afternoon her father and mother came to fetch her. 
She had learned to use her crutches, and could go 
quite quickly from one end of the ward to the other. 
When she saw the door open, and her father's face 
appear, Jenny ran forward on her crutches almost 
as quickly as she could have done some months ago 
without them. She threw her arm round his neck 
and kissed him again and again ; then she turned to 
her mother, and embraced her with so much warmth 
and affection that that good woman was quite 
startled. 

" You are taking the sunshine away from us," said 
one of the patients, old Mrs Pratt, who had been 
under a severe operation since coming into the hos- 
pital. " We shall miss the child and her gentle ways 
more than you can guess. Pity there are not more 
like her ! She makes us old folks long to be patient 
when we see how cheerfully she takes things," and 
Mrs Pratt wiped some tears away. 

" But see, Grannie," said Jenny, as she kissed the 
old lady's furrowed cheek. " See what a lot of mer- 
cies I've got to count up. It wou\&ri\. &o \» "Sbcs^ 
of one's troubles and forget a\\ \fofc ^oo&^^i^^ 3 *- 
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belong to us. Why, if I began to count I should 
never have done ! " and Jenny laughed as she turned 
to say good-bye to all the other women who were 
grouping themselves round her. The farewells were 
very hearty, and many were the kind expressions 
bestowed upon little Jenny, while each one seemed 
to say something about the little girl's brightness and 
patience. Nurse Forster was the last one to take 
leave of, and here Jenny entirely broke down. She 
forgot everything for the moment, but the fact that 
her kind, gentle nurse could no longer be near to 
help her to be bright and patient She clung to her 
very tenderly, as she whispered, "You will pray for 
me, nursie, and come and see me some day." 

At last they were off, and a very happy drive was 
that drive home. Jenny chatted all the way about 
" what we do in the hospital ; " spoke of " dear old 
nursie" almost every other minute, and said how 
truly the doctor had promised her "a good time" 
when he told her that morning, when she lay weary 
and sad at home, that he had secured her a bed at 
the hospital. Polly was at the garden gate with 
baby in her arms, as the cart stopped. Farmer Scott 
had lent Jenny's father his light cart to fetch his little 
girl home — and the other children came running up 
from their play on the green. 

George, who had given up the thought of his rice, 
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stood very still as he saw Jenny's crutches, and Polly 
could not help saying under her breath, "Poor 
Jenny;" but Jenny heard it and answered gaily, 
"No, I'm not poor Jenny ; I'm a deal happier than 
I've ever been in my life ; and we'll have real good 
times at home now I'm come back!" and she laughed 
as she had never been heard to laugh for months. 
No wonder the children stared bewildered. No won- 
der the tears came into father's eyes, and into his 
heart a throbbing joy ; while mother turned aside to 
hide her emotion, and wonder whether Jenny would 
continue so bright and gentle. 

Had little Jenny's joy depended upon the kindness 
of nurse, and the many helps which life in the hos- 
pital had brought her, it would soon have ceased 
when she got back again to her home. But Jenny's 
joy was more sure and lasting, for it all came from 
her knowing and loving the Lord Jesus Christ as her 
Saviour. She told it all to Polly one Sunday even- 
ing, as they sat together on the bench in the garden, 
with their arms twined about each other's necks. 

" You see, Polly, Hie is as much for me as He tfas 
for those little boys and girls which He took up in 
His arms and blessed. I know He listens to me 
when I pray to Him, and I know He takes care of 
me all day long. He wants me to be good, and kind, 
and patient, just as much as I want to be like Him ; 
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and He helps me — He helps me — that's how it all 
comes ! I pray my little prayer, ' Wash me and I 
shall be whiter than snow/ and I know quite well He 
will do it, for that's just what He's wanting to do 
with all of us. He knows we can't be happy while 
we're full of sin, and so He wants to wash it all 
away. And oh ! it makes me so glad whenever I 
think of Jesus ! " 

Polly listened in silent awe and wonderment, and 
into her heart there came a longing which Jenny 
read in her eyes. 

"You'll pray my prayer, won't you ?" said Jenny, 
softly. " It would be so nice for us both to love Him 
together ! " 

And thus the fretful Jenny became the brightest 
joy in the house. To father and mother she was an 
increasing comfort, where once she had been an end- 
less care. And to her brothers and sisters she be- 
came a centre of light, around which they gathered 
in silent wonderment and quiet joy. It was not long 
before, by general consent of parents and children, 
she received the name of "Sunshine Jenny," by 
which she is to-day more widely known than within 
the limits of her own happy home. 

Dr Gurnet always says that Mrs Turner received a 
rich legacy from the Shorterham Hospital when 
enny came home, changed in heart and mind. 
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Polly says it was all owing to nurse Forster, while 
Jenny herself pleads that it is to the Lord Jesus 
Christ that she owes everything. It was His love 
shining through the life of nurse Forster which first 
made her long to be good. 

Whatever has been the cause, true it is that to-day 
Sunshine Jenny blesses the hour when she lost her 
leg, and in the lonely sadness of the first discovery of 
the fact, "ran up" in her heart to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and asked Him to take her up into His arms, 
to bless her and make her patient I 



OUR BEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

" T3LESS his little bonny heart! Mother's own 
IV wee pet he is ! Was there ever such a ducky 
daddies as our Ben, in all the great wide world ? No ! 
never, bless him!" and pretty little Mrs. Gunter 
tossed a very plump baby high up in the air, and 
contrived to arrange when it came down that her 
mouth and its mouth were in close proximity, the 
consequence of which fact being that a very sus- 
picious sound took place not at all unlike the musical 
" patter patter " of a shower of kisses. 

Baby evidently enjoyed the mother-talk and 
mother-play, and mother-fondling, for he crowed and 
jumped, and jumped and crowed, and in his own way 
and peculiar language asked for " more, more." 

It was a pretty sight : Mrs Gunter so young and 
bright, baby Ben so rosy and crowing. They were 
standing at a trim little cottage door, where the 
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honeysuckle and the roses twined, and hung their 
heads in whispering friendship, while oft-times laugh- 
ing into the soft atmosphere around the fragrance of 
their happy lives. Within was comfort and the signs 
of joy and peaceful dwelling. 

"Where is baby's daddy, I wonder ?" said the 
little woman, after half an hour's watching and 
waiting, and no father's return. "What can keep 
him so often now-a-days? He used to come so 
straight from work. It surely cannot be that he is 
getting fond of loiteringat the 'Waggon-Horse.' Oh ! 
why must they needs spoil this pretty lane by build- 
ing a public-house at yonder end ? If reading bad 
books makes people think bad thoughts, and do bad 
actions, surely there is temptation in even walking by 
bad places, as my John has to pass this public 1 Six 
times a day has he to come and go by it" And Mrs 
Gunter's bright face was clouded, and something 
very like a sigh escaped her. 

But sad thoughts were driven away, for baby's life 
must know no shadow, his little eyes must not rest 
on mother's face in trouble. And so master baby had 
another romp, which he enjoyed apparently quite as 
much as the last, only when in the midst of a baby 
chuckle two plump little fists were tucked into two 
little sleepy eyes, so the romp came to an end. Baby 
was bathed and put to bed. 
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Mrs Gunter sat sewing on the doorstep, when at 
length her husband returned 

"What kept ye, lad?" she enquired a little 
anxiously, as she bustled about to get the tea made. 

"Well, the fact was, wife, I didn't like refusing Mr 
Jenson's kind offer to step in and try his new tap. It 
was a very little bit of condescension on my part, and 
I think it may lead to a good stroke of business, for 
Mr Jenson is a great friend of the master's, and if he's 
a mind he can do me a good turn any day." 

"Take care, John, take care," said Mrs Gunter, 
hastily ; " mind, lad, that he doesn't do you a bad 
turn instead of a good one. John, dear, we've been 
so happy, and I've always been so proud of you, 
don't let the Black Ghost drink come in between us. 
You don't mean to get into the way of it now, I 
know you don't But, John, dear, if you would keep 
out of the way of temptation, don't go into it." 

John shook his head and laughed, and called his 
wife a foolish, trembling, fearful, little thing. Alice 
kissed her husband, and whispered shyly — 

"When you and I first knew each other, dear, our 
thought for one another grew little by little — some- 
thing seemed to steal over us, until — until we couldn't 
have helped loving each other if we had tried. And 
doesn't the love of drink creep on us in this way? 
' No man makes up his mind ' I've heard my grand- 
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father say, ' to be a drunkard, but it steals on him by 
months and years, until he can't help himself.' Oh> 
husband, for my sake, for our Ben's sake, steer clear of 
the 'Waggon Horse/ and don't be proud of being 
friendly with the landlord." 

Alas ! poor little Alice Gunter, this was but the 
beginning of such earnest pleadings. As the days 
went on they were often renewed, but all in vain. Do 
what she could, plead, coax, cry, pray, the Black 
Ghost stole with stealthy steps through that honey- 
suckled porch into the little cottage home. It 
darkened the wall with its shadow ; it chased away 
laughter, a ad brought in bitter bewailings instead ; it 
emptied cue cupboards and quenched the bright 
flame of the fire-glow, making the thought of to- 
morrow, and the wants it would bring, a never- 
ending anxiety; it changed the glad watching for 
" father " into an anguishing dread of his coming ; in 
short, it transformed a palace, with ail its light, and 
sunshine, and wealth, into a dungeon dark and damp, 
and empty of joy. 

It was not the work of a moment, but when once 
begun it went on slowly and surely until the end 
came. In a moment of drunken hilarity John Gun- 
ter enlisted for a soldier, and was far away from his 
wife, and child, and home, before Alice knew " what 
had got her husband." 
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When at length the cruel news came, Alice's heart 
was well-nigh broken. 

• • • . • • • 

But Alice Gunt$r was a brave little woman, after 
all. She thought of Ben — our Ben — and for his sake 
she determined to " make the best of it" With this 
view she accepted a situation, which offered itself at 
the time, as a maid to a lady with whom she had 
lived before John wooed a'nd won her. The lady was 
going to Germany for an indefinite period to try the 
baths. Alice placed Ben under the care of a cousin 
ust home from America, whose husband was a farm 
labourer. They had settled down in a pretty coun- 
try village some distance from Alice's old home, had 
no family of their own, and promised to be very kind 
to Ben. 

Ben twined his baby arms round his mother's 
neck when the parting came. He was three years old 
now, and a sturdy little man, but with a very soft 
heart. 

" Mammy, dear, dottt go. Ben cry, he will Ben 
loves poor mammy, he do? 

Ah ! and did not poor " mammy " love Ben too ? 
Yes ; but she must keep her love in check. Its very 
strength must give her firmness. Yes, she was his 
mother, and it was her privilege to watch his growth 
and minister to his needs, to join with him in his 
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boyish gambols, to wipe the childish tears when 
trouble came, to fold his infant hands in prayer, and 
teach him of the "Better Land." All this belonged 
to her by right And must it all be sacrificed ? Yes, 
all— all. 

Oh, Drink, Drink, woful Drink ! that steals like a 
serpent into the brightest homes, and poisons the 
peace of the indwellers! Drink, that stings into 
bitter smarting love that was pure and tender — joy 
that was heaven-born and sweet ! Drink that turns 
into a dreary waste life that was once so full of hope 
and brightness ! Drink, that robs wife of husband, 
husband of wife, children of parents, mothers of sons ! 
Drink, that we hug to our bosoms and call a friend, 
without which we think our homes unfurnished and 
our tables wanting; while within our very hearts 
and homes are bitter memories of loved ones lost, 
and manliness and nobleness despoiled, by the hideous 
traitor we bow down and render homage to ! Drink, 
man's universal foe, when, oh ! when, shall he be recog- 
nised as such, and dealt with as an enemy deserves ? 



CHAPTER II. 



A WASTED little form lay on a cottage bed. A 
dreary little voice sang languidly a little soti^. "Laxs*^ 
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mournful eyes peeped through the window under 
which the bed was placed. It was a cottage kitchen, 
poor and* destitute, and this was little Ben 1 

Hunger had paled his cheek ; neglect and unkind- 
ness had broken his spirit. They who had promised 
to treat him as their own child had forgotten their 
promise in their craving for drink. For hours and 
hours together little Ben — too weak now to play 
about in the court-yard with the little boys aiid 
girls who thronged the neighbourhood — would be 
locked up within that dreary room, often dosed 
with poppy-tea to make him sleep. His mother — 
still in Germany — had news from time to time that 
" Ben was well, and good, and happy, and sent a kiss 
to mammy;" for drink makes people deceivers as 
well as wretched. 

Thus little Ben, not yet six years old, was wasting 
gradually away, lone and motherless. To-day as he 
lay there a little face peeped in at the window. It 
was Alice Grey, a neighbour's child. 

" Can't you let me in ? " she shouted. 

" No ! they've locked the door and taken away the 
key/' said Ben dolefully. 

Poor little Ben ! " See, I can open the window a 
bit — there ! Now we can have a talk. I've brought 
my dolly to see you. Jemima Ann say ' How-do ? ' 
to Ben." 
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Thus little Alice talked and laughed, and tried to 
make Ben merry. Then she sang to him snatches of 
hymns she had learned in the Sunday school, and 
talked to him of heaven, and how that her grand- 
mother had told her everybody would be happy there. 

"Wouldn't you like to go, Ben ?" she asked, pausing. 

" Yes, if mother's there," replied the child promptly. 

To Ben, happiness and mother always went together. 
He had but a dim memory — very possibly it was but 
the memory of a memory — of his mother's face, but 
he had a thought of her gentle ways, her loving 
kisses, of her being a sort of all and all to him. 

While the children were thus talking, a stranger 
came down the court and asked where Mrs. Timmins 
lived. He was directed to the cottage where little 
Ben lay. He tried the door, but could not get in. 
Alice Grey told him that Mrs Timmins had gone 
out. The man drew near the window and looked in. 

" Is yon her little [boy ? " he asking, looked down 
upon the poor sick child. 

" Yes, she takes care of him," said Alice. 

" Has she any other children ? " asked the stranger 
quickly. 

" No, only Ben," said little Alice. 

With a bound the stranger got back to the door, 
and with one strong push he broke it open. Little 
Pen looked very much frightened, axAXregaxvXc* crj. 
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" Don't cry, poor little man," said the stranger, 
tenderly ; " I don't want to harm you, but I 'm a sort 
of relation of Mrs Timmins, and I'm as well to come 
inside as to stop out there in the court. Maybe you 
are a bit lonely, and would like a little company." 

Ben looked up through his tears and smiled. 

" Why, how old are you, my little chap ? " said the 
stranger, sitting down beside Ben's bed. Alice had 
crept in too, and stood in the doorway. 

" I'm six, come May," said Ben. 

"And how many brothers and sisters have you ? " 

" There's only me. My mother's coming home to 
see me some day. She has gone away a great many 
miles." 

" And where's father, my little man ? Is he dead ? " 

" Yes, I hope so," said Ben ; " and I wish all bad 
people was dead ! " 

Ben's face grew very hard as he said this. He 
pressed his teeth together, and clenched his little fists. 

"What makes you say that, Ben?" asked the 
stranger, and his voice was husky. 

" Because if father had never lived and got the bad 
drink, mother would never have gone away, would 
she Alice ? I'd have had a wheelbarrow, like Jim 
Angus, and gone to the fair and bought sweeties ; and 
I'd have had some one to dress me up on Sunday, 
and take me walks ; and— oh, lots of thing." 
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" Poor little man ! " said the stranger, thoughtfully, 
and a tear glistened in his eye. " I had a little boy 
once," he added musingly, " but he loved me so dearly, 
he used to stroke my face with his tiny hands, and 
say 'Daddy, dear, dear daddy* " 

"You didn't stay out of nights and drink, as my 
father did," interrupted Ben, " else, I'm sure your little 
boy wouldn't have loved you much. I don't love my 
father a bit, I don't ; I hate him, I do. He used to 
make poor mother cry, he did ; and if I ever grow up 
to be a man I know what I'll do " 

Ben's sentence did not get finished, for at this point 
Mrs Timmins returned, looking flushed and cross. 
She started back astonished when she found the door 
undone, but looked even more alarmed when she 
caught sight of the stranger — a tall, good-looking man, 
with a great deal of beard and whisker about his face. 

"I beg your pardon, Mrs Timmins, for breaking 
your door open in this way, but no one seemed to know 
when you'd be home, and I thought I might as well 
keep the little chap in here company. Not much 
mischief done, I think ; nothing but what a couple of 
nails and a hammer will set to rights." 

All this time Mrs Timmins was eyeing the stranger 
very suspiciously. He seemed to feel this, for after 
faltering a moment as if a little undecided about what 
to say first, he said quickly — 
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" Can you give me a lodging ? I'm in a sort of way 
related to this little boy's mother, therefore I suppose 
I'm related to you ; I was recommended to you for a 
bed for a week or two, while I look round a bit for 
work. You don't happen to know perhaps of a master 
who wants a man in the tailoring line ? " 

" Yes, but I do," said Mrs Timmins promptly, very 
well pleased at the thought of getting a lodger. Mrs 
Timmins' character was too well known in the neigh 
bourhood for her to stand any chance of getting a 
lodger, unless he were a complete stranger. "My 
Sam was saying, only yesterday, as Jim Davis had 
got the sack at Hurst's, and they're sadly in want of 
hands. But Sam will tell you all about it at tea- 
time." 

The stranger — Henry Jones, as he gave his name 
— secured the situation Mrs Timmins had alluded to, 
and settled down in his new lodgings before the day 
had ended. 

He was a very quiet man, and scarcely spoke to 
anyone during the brief hour when he returned for 
his meals. He was evidently not in good health, for 
he looked thin and pallid, and always dropped 
wearily to sleep when he came home of an evening 
and sat down by the fireside. 

Ben and Mr Jones were soon good friends. The 
kind-hearted man was always bringing the little boy 
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something — a penny book, a puzzle, an orange, or 
some sweets. By-and-by, as the neighbours whis- 
pered that Ben was not "well done by" by the 
people who had him in their charge, and that much 
of his weakness was owing to having had bad food, 
Mr Jones got into the way of bringing the child nice 
little delicacies, which he procured from an eating- 
house he had to pass in returning from his work. 
These he always contrived to give to Ben when 
neither Mr nor Mrs Timmins was in the way, and he 
always sat by him until he had eaten whatever it 
happened to be. 

As the days went on, Ben rallied. Then the 
stranger lifted him out of his little bed and carried 
him off to the fields to watch the children at their 
play, and to hear the larks sing. 

One night, when Ben and Mr Jones had been 
gathering buttercups and daisies, and had sat down 
on a stone to rest, Ben said very quietly, — 

" I love you very much, Mr Jones, and I hope you 
will stay along with us always." 

A strange expression of eager delight crossed Mr 
Jones' face when Ben said this. He took the little 
boy's hand in his and stroked it tenderly. He tried 
to speak, but his lips trembled ; he was evidently, 
deeply moved. Then, as he became more calm, he 
said, — 
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" You love me, Ben ? I'm so glad ! Ah, lad ! you 
don't know what it is to be loved until you first know 
what it is to have none to love you ! " And then, as 
if talking more to himself than to Ben, he added, 
"Ah, it comes hard when nobody loves you; very 
hard, but — yes ; I'm glad he said it, very glad ! " 

" Ben, lad," he said, after a pause, " don't you think 
sometimes that it's a bit hard that you've neither 
father nor mother near, that would be kind to you, 
just like Alice's father and mother take care of 
her?" 

" I used to think it hard when I lay in bed before 
you came," answered Ben, "but I haven't minded 
since I've had you. I hope to see mother again some 
day, but I never want to see father any more, even if 
he isn't dead, as Mrs Timmins was saying the other 
.day maybe he wasn't." 

" But, Ben," and Mr Jones looked very grave and 
sad, "you wouldn't still hate your father if you knew 
he was sorry for what he'd done ? " 

Ben shook his head and looked very thoughtful. 
" I don't know but what I should," he said, and then, 
as if not liking to talk about it, he got up and moved 
away, and busied himself for a few minutes gather- 
ing buttercups and daisies. 

Mr Jones was sitting in deep thought when Ben 
came back. Ben thought he looked sad, and wishing 
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to comfort him, he put his little hand into his. Then 
Mr Jones spoke, but without looking at the child. 

" You pray for your mother, don't you, Ben ? " he 
said. 

"Yes," answered Ben, promptly; " every night and 
morning regular, just like Alice prays for her mother." 

"You don't pray for your father?" continued Mr 
Jones. "Why not ask God to make him sorry for 
what he's done — supposing he's still alive, you know ; 
and ask God, too, to help you to forgive your poor 
father ? You'll never be quite happy while you hate 
him, or think you hate him, Ben." 

Ben was again silent He was not a child of many 
words, and there was an obstinacy and determination 
in his little character which were hard to be dealt 
with, — harder than Mr Jones realised at first, but he 
was finding it out now. Perhaps if Ben had better 
remembered his father, his heart would have been 
more soft towards him ; but all his knowledge of him 
had come with the bitter sense of separation from his 
mother, " because of father " (as Ben put it), and what 
the neighbours had told him, — in their very pity for 
the child making a wound, the depth of which many 
would question as impossible to be made in so young 
a heart. But Ben was very sensitive, and every word 
was felt. To him "the poor little lad! it's a cruel 
shame he should have been left to be dt*^gs^N^ -*a> 
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if he belonged to nobody ; but then it's the father's 
doings !" and such like condolences, suggested bitter- 
ness and hatred against the father who had wronged 
him, rather than gratitude or kindly feeling towards 
the sympathising neighbours, who were pleased to 
pity him for being so wronged. 

Ben was silent for a few moments after Mr Jones 
had spoken to him of praying for his father, then he 
said, gently pressing his friend's hand, " I'll try to do 
what you say, Mr Jones ; I do want to be good." And 
added, " I think I know what makes you so kind and 
good : you don't drink, as my father did, and as so 
many bad folks do. When I grow up to be a man 
I'd like to be like you ! " 

"You'll be a better man than I've been, lad, I 
hope," said Mr Jones, much moved. " If I could be 
a little boy like you I know what I would do, — I 
would hate the very sight and name of drink as of the 
deadliest enemy that walks this earth. I would 
never pass a public house without a prayer: 'O 
Lord, never let my foot cross the threshold of that 
place.' I would beg and plead of all I loved to have 
the same hatred of those places, for if the drink don't 
ruin them sooner or later the company they get into 
will" 

Mr Jones got excited. Ben watched him with 
large, wondering eyes. Then the two returned home 
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hand in hand, but silent They had not far to go 
when they reached the town, but they had many 
public-houses to pass, one at almost every corner, aiad 
one eveiy few houses between. At each one as they 
passed Ben prayed to himself the prayer, " O Lord, 
never let my foot pass the threshold of that place." 
And Mr Jones, looking down upon the young, 
thoughtful face, muttered audibly, "Amen, Amen." 
That night Ben prayed for his father. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Timminses did not know what to make out of 
their lodger. He was very quiet, the only time when 
he spoke much or earnestly was when he condemned 
strong drink and the people who gave way to it 

Of his past history they could gather nothing, ex- 
cepting that he had been in India and had had a 
sunstroke. As all their connections, with the excep- 
tion of an aunt or two — relatives of Mrs Timmins — 
belonged to America, they had no sympathy awakened 
by the fact that he had been in India, and never 
alluded to the subject. His very regular payment 
for his lodgings made Mrs Timmins anxious to keep 
him ; but she did not care for the restrain \&s> \s»- 
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sence put upon them. Somehow they could not re- 
turn to the house now in a state of intoxication with- 
out feeling ashamed of themselves. 

Mr Jones' silent example was enough- to check 
them, but he did not let it rest with that. Mr and 
Mrs Timmins knew that to give way to drink to-day 
meant a severe lecture to-morrow, and much earnest 
pleading (as yet without any effect) on the part of 
their lodger that they would become total abstainers. 

Little Ben grew rapidly stronger, and as the sum- 
mer came he ran about the fields, and his cheeks 
grew rosy and his limbs quite round. One afternoon 
he had been playing in the meadows with Alice Grey 
and some other children, and ran home at tea-time 
as hungry as a hunter. Bounding into the house 
with a joyous step (such as none could have thought 
six months ago little Ben would ever have again) he 
stopped suddenly, seeing a lady there, who was talk- 
ing eagerly to Mrs Timmins. 

"Here he comes!" said Mrs Timmins, as Ben 
entered. The lady rose quickly, then ran to meet 
Ben, and threw her arms round his neck. 

" Ben ! Ben ! my own dear Ben ! it's mother come 
back to see her boy. Look up, darling ! Don't say 
you've forgotten mother, though how should you re- 
member me, — it's well nigh four years since we 
d!" 
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" Are you my mother ? " said Ben, looking shy and 
confused ; " my very own dear mother, that I pray 
for every night and morning ? If you're sure it's you, 
let's thank God this very minute for sending you 
back again." 

Mrs Gunter clasped her boy in her arms and her- 
self uttered the prayer, short and fervent, to which 
Ben said, " Amen." 

" Well, I'm sure you've done your duty by my boy, 
Jane," said Mrs Gunter, as they were having tea 
" he looks as rosy and well as heart could wish ! " 

Mrs Timmins bit her lip; her conscience smote 
her ; she was silent. 

" Oh, mother !" broke in Ben, getting over his shy-* 
ness a little; "Mr Jones and me have such nice 
times together, we do. He's going to buy me a 
wheelbarrow one of these days, and when fair-time 
comes he's going to take me tq the show." 

"Who is 'Mr Jones?'" inquired Alice of Mrs 
Timmins. 

"Only a lodger of ours," she replied. "By the 
way, you ought to know him ; he says he's a sort of 
relative of yours." 

"Jones, Jones," said Alice thoughtfully. "Now 
you mention it I think there was some such name on 

my mother's side " 

" Oh, here he comes/' shouted Betv > *s ^ <&c&kss*\ 
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darkened the window. "Mr Jones, Mr Jones," he 
exclaimed, running forward to meet him, " mother's 
come ! mother's come ! " 

Mr Jones staggered up against the doorway ; he 
often had these faints ; he said they were caused by 
the sunstroke. Mrs Timmins came to his assistance. 
Alice moved a little on one side to let him pass into 
the room. 

But Mr Jones never moved, and yet he was not 
unconscious. Alice thought perhaps he needed more 
help than Mrs Timmins could give, so she ran for- 
ward to offer her services. 

" Can I be of any use ? " she began, then paused 
and glanced up into Mr Jones' face. The next 
minute and she had thrown her arms round his neck, 
exclaiming, "John, my own dear husband! Thank 
God ! " 

Imagine Ben's wonderment, Mrs Timmins' dismay, 
the neighbours' surprise ! 

The mystery was soon explained. John had been 
discharged from the army as "unfit for service," 
owing to the sunstroke he had had when in India. 
Arrived in England he had hastened home — to his 
old home — and learnt that Alice was in Germany in 
service, and that Ben was living with some people 
who had returned from America shortly after his 
enlisting. 
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He sought out Ben, and gathered from his first 
conversation with him that he hated his father. Al- 
though at first he had fully intended claiming his 
little boy and sending off at once for his wife, he was 
led to wait a little before doing this, hoping to win 
back the affection and confidence of his little son, be- 
fore he should learn that he was the father he thought 
of so bitterly. As time went on and little Ben grew 
fond of " his kind Mr Jones," John Gunter thought of 
revealing himself to his boy, and often had great diffi- 
culty in not doing so ; but he waited on, hoping first 
to lead the child to think less harshly of the father 
who had wronged him, lest in discovering that the 
Mr Jones he cared for was no other than that father, 
he should grow afraid of him and cease to love him. 

John Gunter had repented of his folly and sin be- 
fore he had been away six months from his wife and 
child, and he had prayed with all his heart to be 
saved for the future from the curse of drink, and to 
be enabled to begin life afresh. As a poor sinner he 
had sought forgiveness of God for past sins, through 
the merits of the Saviour, Christ Jesus; and in His 
name and strength he had tried ever since to live. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Alice did not 
go back to her mistress, who had come to England 
unexpectedly, with the intention of returning to Ger- 
many in a few weeks. 
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John took a house and began life again. He 
hunted the town through to see if he could find a 
cottage near enough to his work where he would not 
have to pass a public-house in coming and going, but 
he found it impossible — the enemy's strongholds were 
so numerous. He never forgot to repeat the prayer, 
and Ben, who is fast growing up into manhood, the 
pride of his father, the comfort of his mother, and the 
joy of his baby sister, follows in his father's footsteps, 
having learnt that, though we cannot always keep 
clear of danger, we may always be preserved from 
falling into it, if we will remember the power of 
prayer and the strength given, according to the need, 
by Him who bids us 

Watch and Pray. 



MATILDA HUTCHINSON; 

OR, 

HOW THE WEARIEST DAY IN THE WEEK 
BECAME THE HAPPIEST. 



CHAPTER I 

"A^VH dear ! it's a very weary world we live in, and 
V>/ of all tedious days the most tedious is Sun- 
day, without a doubt ; " and Matilda Hutchinson 
threw herself down languidly upon her couch and 
yawned. 

Her little sister Gertrude was sitting on a low 
stool at the far window of the handsomely furnished 
drawing-room. She was looking with wistful eyes 
up into the sky ; her little face was pale and thin, 
and it wore an expression peculiar to those who 
suffer much physical pain, and suffer silently. Ger- 
trude Hutchinson was deformed. Until eight years 
old she had been in every way a most healthy, pro- 
mising child ; then, from appaxec&Yy t\o caaas^ ^a 
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grew weak and ailing, and, months later, she was pro- 
nounced to have curvature of the spine, and the once 
healthy child became, as time went on, puny and de- 
formed. But with this sad bodily affliction there 
came to little Gertrude a new life. Deprived of the 
power of getting about like other children of her age, 
Gertrude had had time to read and think, and in her 
sad sorrow in being thus deformed — for the dear child 
felt it keenly — she had been drawn to the Saviour 
for sympathy and help, an aged nurse taking her 
gently by the hand and leading her to the Master's 
feet No wonder then that Matilda's ejaculation that 
Sunday afternoon about the world being weary, and 
Sunday the most tedious of all days, fell upon little 
Gertrude's ear as a broken discordant note might fall 
upon the ear of a musician. It seemed to jar, to pain 
her. Unconsciously she quivered, and her eyes £lled 
with tears. When she spoke, her voice was low and 
tremulous. 

" O ! Sister Matilda, how can you think it a weary 
world ? You have so many bright things to make 
you happy. You are strong, and well, and — and you 
are pretty, not like poor me, ugly and deformed. You 
have so many, many things to be thankful for, and 
so have I. I do not think we can praise God half 
enough for giving us Sunday. I love it best of all 
the days. I only wish I might go to a Sunday 
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School, like cousin Ellie, and talk to some poor little 
children about dear Jesus Christ O ! I think how 
nice it would be just to take one of the little ones on 
my knee, and whisper to her all about the kind 
Saviour. Mamma said, you know, if I were stronger 
I might go — as strong as you, Matilda. O! if I 
only were ! " 

" Ah ! it's all very well for you to talk, sister mine," 
said Matilda, with another yawn, "you know we 
generally long for what we cannot have. If you were 
strong, and well, and — pretty — like me, you would 
not want to sit looking up into the clouds all day, or 
think of teaching dirty little children, about what is 
best left for their grandmothers. It's all very well to 
go to church, and to read one's Bible before getting 
into bed — I don't think I could sleep a wink if I did 
not read a verse or two, but as to being real right 
down religious — well, I do not believe in it for any- 
one, man, woman, or child, under at least fifty years 
of age ! " and Matilda had her third yawn, and then 
rose from the couch and viewed herself complacently 
in a long pier-glass. 

At this moment the door opened, and a young 
girl, in every way as prepossessing in appearance as 
Matilda, and about the same age, entered. 

" O cousin Ellie," said Gertrude, springing up from 
her low seat by the window, her face beatauv^^V&s. 
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animation, * you are a dear, good, kind cousin, Ellie, 
to come to-day. I never thought you would find 
time. O, it is so delightful to see you." 

" Yes, it really is," said Matilda, languidly, seating 
herself on the couch upon which she had been so re- 
cently reclining. " I have just been complaining to 
little Gertrude there that I was feeling miserably 
dull. I wish one might sketch on Sunday. I have 
a delightful little landscape that is most infatuating. 
I have to finish it for the Todmorton Bazaar, and I 
am just longing for it to be Monday morning that I 
may get back to it Ah, you are looking shocked, 
cousin Ellie ; but really now supposing you were not 
religious, how do you think you could be happy on 
Sunday? Confess you'd find it a long, wearisome 
day as I do, and then I'll listen to any lecture you 
like to give me for the space of two minutes and 
three-quarters ; but, mind, I shall hold my watch in 
my hand and time you. I am only warranted to 
bear so much," and Matilda shook her finger play- 
fully in her cousin's face. 

" I quite agree with you," said cousin Ellie, with a 
bright smile. " Sunday is a very weary day to some 
people, and would, I am sure, be so to me if I did 
not care for what makes it and every day happy. I 
think you are very much to be pitied, Matilda, not 
because you find to-day long and tedious, but be- 
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cause you have not found that which would prevent 
your ever knowing the real meaning of weary days. 
I wish you had been with me this afternoon " 

" Time's up, cousin Ellie," said Matilda, interrupt- 
ing her. " The lecture must close abruptly. I allow 
no extra time." 

" No, no," pleaded Gertrude. a Please tell us all 
about it O, it will be so nice to have a long story 
about all you have seen and done, cousin Ellie. You 
always give us something to think about. Do please 
go on, just exactly where you left off," and Gertrude 
seated herself at her cousin's feet, and looked up into 
her face with eager, questioning eyes. 



CHAPTER II. 

" It is soon told, Gertrude," said cousin Ellie, remov- 
ing her bonnet and smoothing back her waving 
auburn hair from her high and intellectual forehead. 
" I went to see the old lady in Sutbourne's Court of 
whom I heard only yesterday. She has been bed- 
ridden for some few years, but is so bright and happy. 
She cannot read, but knows the Psalms and the Gos- 
pels by heart I sat with her for half an hour talking 
of the dear Saviour, and you would have i&o\u^fc.^fc 
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was the wealthiest and most highly favoured of the 
land to hear her speak of her 'riches' and 'many bless- 
ings/ ' Ah/ she said, ' folks is over fond of boasting 
sometimes of their town-house and country-house, but 
what are they worth to a mansion in the skies ! Then, 
too, Mr So-and-so lifts his head high, and thinks a 
good bit about his big riches at his banker's, but 
my, what can them riches compare to those the 
Heavenly Father gives in Christ Jesus to all who go 
and ask for them ? Folks sometimes call me ' poor 
Mary/ but I tell them, tho' I do have naught but a 
crust of bread sometimes for a meal, and know what 
it is to be starving cold for want of a bit of fuel, I'm 
rich Mary, happy Mary, for all that, and I wouldn't 
change places with the wealthiest in the land, no, 
that I wouldn't, for I've got what is meat and drink, 
firing and clothing, a beautiful mansion and untold 
riches. I've got for my very own the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the Bread of Life and the Water of 
Life, along with everything else that one can 
want" 

" Old Mary quite delighted me," continued cousin 
Ellie, seeing how interested her listeners had become, 
and being urged by Gertrude to " Go on, go on," when 
she paused for a moment " I said, as I took leave 
of her, ' You are certainly the very happiest old lady 
I have ever met with,' and she replied quickly, 'Well, 
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if you'd like to see one of the happiest young women 
that ever existed, stop at the door of No. 1 5 as you 
turn out of the court, and ask for Martha Jane, who 
lives in the attic. It's nigh upon seven years since 
Martha Jane and me saw one another face to face, 
but we meet in spirit every day, and help each other 
by our prayers. The Lord's been very merciful to 
both of us. I take it we shall have a good bit to say 
to Him when we get up there about His tender deal- 
ings with us. We're both cripples, but we can say, 
"bless the Lord" for it, and we wouldn't wish it 
otherwise ! ' " 

Gertrude gave her cousin's hand a tightened pres- 
sure at this point, and cousin Ellie paused for a 
moment, and kissed the forehead of her little listener, 
whispering tenderly, for she had read the thought, 
Gertrude could not quite feel as old Mary did — " It 
will come, darling, in time." 

Then she continued — 

" I did as old Mary wished me, and soon I found 
myself in the presence of Martha Jane, and, O, dear 
girls, it is what I there saw and heard that made me 
long to have you with me. Martha Jane is young 
still — only thirty — and so gentle and pretty, but she 
has no use in her limbs. She has lain upon her 
couch — not an easy <:ouch like yours, Matilda, but a 
rough wooden sofa with a flock bed upon vt — Sax 
thirteen years. 
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" At first, she told me, she fretted much and thought 
her lot was hard. She had had a drunken father, 
and a careless, unkind mother. When taken ill she 
had only an elder brother to look to, and he very 
grudgingly provided her with a scanty s up port , the 
rest she had to get as best she could. For some 
little time she was able to use her arms, and so to do 
some needlework, but now she cannot even do that. 
At first she lay, and murmured at her lot, thought it 
cruel and hard, and wished that she were dead. But 
better days came: her old Sunday School teacher 
who had been absent from the town for years, came 
back and sought her out, visiting her each Sunday as 
she returned from the school in which she again held 
a class. Her patient visitings were not lost Martha 
Jane would ponder in the week what the good lady 
spoke to her about on Sunday. By-and-bye she be- 
gan to read her Bible, and to pray very earnestly to 
be "taught of God." In time it came, and then no 
more weary days, no more murmurings, no more 
bitter complainings. She saw, and knew, and loved 
her Saviour. For His sake she felt glad to suffer. 
There she longed to do something for Him. She 
could not love Him and be idle, what could she 
do?" 

u Was there anything for her to do ? w asked Ger- 
trude, looking up hurriedly — the little heart was 
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beating wildly within her. Surely cousin Ellie had 
a motive in telling them about poor Martha Jane — 

"Yes! God gave her work," said Cousin Ellie. 
" I found her at it to-day when I called. There she 
lay on her rough wooden couch, and beside her sat 
some young girls— chiefly from the mills — and to 
them she was speaking of the Saviour ; reading them 
passages from her well-worn Bible, explaining the 
meaning, and urging the dear girls to pray for them- 
selves, as she was daily praying for them, that they 
might love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ, and be 
kept from the power of sin. And then, I learnt that 
in her thirteen years' affliction poor Martha Jane has 
had no fewer than one hundred pupils, many of whom 
are now earnest followers of her Master, the Lord 
Jesus Christ" 



CHAPTER III. 

GERTRUDE drew her breath and looked wistfully out 
of the window. Matilda coughed a little to prevent 
herself crying. She was feeling heartily ashamed of 
herself. 

" And now," said Cousin Ellie, briskly, " I must be 
off. If you care to come and see my new fctefc&^Y 
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will take you during the week. Good-bye, dear girls, 
my love to Mamma when you write. I shall look in 
on Wednesday afternoon, so be ready if you care to 
come with me." 

Little Gertrude was all excitement until Wednes- 
day came. Matilda did not allude to Cousin Ellie 
or her "new friends," but she was ready dressed when 
her cousin called in the afternoon, and no time was 
lost in setting off on the promised visits. On the way 
Cousin Ellie said, — 

" Now you know we are going to learn something 
from these good people this afternoon, at all events 
we are intending to enjoy their society for a little 
while : it is only fair and right that we should do 
something to give them pleasure. I shall expect you 
to sing something, Matilda ! " 

" I ?" said Matilda, colouring crimson. * Cousin 
Ellie, you are making fun of me. What could I sing 
that they would care to hear ? " 

"Well dear, supposing you knew nothing that 
would be simple and sweet by an invalid's bedside, 
and could only run through the scales, that would be 
something. God has given you a sweet voice, and 
that of itself might be pleasant to the invalid's ear, 
even if it only sang through the scales; but I happen 
to know something you sing that will do more than 
the scales, as it will fill others with thoughts of a 
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Heavenly Father's love!" and Cousin Ellie smiled 
brightly at Matilda, who still looked a little confused 
and perplexed. 

" As to you, Gerty," she added playfully, " You so 
often look into the skies that I shall not presume to 
tell you what you are to do to help or comfort our 
sick friends. You will find a thought somewhere in 
your warm little heart" 

O 1 what a happy afternoon it was. Cousin Ellie 
had indeed been led to take Matilda to Martha 
Jane's attic. Would that all, working so lovingly for 
their Master as was Cousin Ellie, in their great desire 
to help the poor, would not forget the rich, in their 
earnest effort to relieve the destitute, would not over- 
look the great need of many within the home or 
social circle to be aroused from selfishness and ease, 
to be made to think, and feel and act For this there 
is no better way than to bring such face to face with 
poverty and suffering, especially where the sweet 
atmosphere of a Christly life and Christly joy make 
poverty almost beautiful and suffering all but envi- 
able. 

They had not been many moments with Martha 
Jane, when Cousin Ellie suggested to Matilda that 
she should sing them one of the sacred songs she 
sang at home on Sunday evening, adding, — 

" Suppose you begin with ' Consider tke Lfiasal" 
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It was something quite new to Matilda to sing with- 
out an accompaniment, but as Martha Jane might 
know nothing of music, and even supposing she did, 
as she would not be likely to be very critical, Matilda 
dismissed her fears as to failure, and sang. Her 
voice was indeed a fine one, (Cousin Ellie had not 
flattered her in telling her so), and one that was often 
listened to with admiration when she sang before her 
friends, but never had Matilda felt to have a more 
appreciative listener than now. Martha Jane ap- 
peared to drink in every sound. A smile of intense 
enjoyment played about her lips, and in her eyes 
there was a light which gave to her whole face an 
expression of almost beauty. Never before had 
Matilda realised the wonderful power of music, and 
never until now had she rightly understood the 
value of the gifts entrusted to herself in the " power 
of song." 

Martha Jane drew a deep breath when Matilda 
paused, then she said, softly, — 

" Yes, God gave us the c lilies of the field ' to be 
little messengers of love and peace ; they are all that 
I have to tell me of the sweet air that blows beyond 
this court in the dear green fields, but what an ' all ' 
it is. However weary or lonely I am, a little flower 
will bring me comfort and fill me with thoughts of 
the Father's love. I forget I am a ^oot ca&Q$fe,3cQ&. 
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up in an attic ; I close my eyes and think I am far 
away on some mountain, high up, near to heaven, 
and I listen, listen for the Saviours voice, and it seems 
as if I hear Him whispering to me in the stillness, ' I 
am with you always, my child ;' ' Let not your heart 
be troubled, Martha Jane, I will come again and 
receive you unto myself, that where I am there ye 
may be also.* Yes, He gave the flowers," added 
Martha Jane, " and He gave you your voice to sing 
His praises, and to bring glad thoughts and feelings 
to the hearts of His people." 

Matilda coloured up, but said nothing. She was 
wondering whether she did use her voice to sing 
the praises of Him who had given it to her, or 
whether she did not make a purely selfish use of it ? 

Cousin Ellie asked Martha Jane to sing them one 
of the hymns she taught the young girls on Sunday. 
And she did so very feebly and with some hesitation, 
pausing before she began to say it was a trial to her 
that she could sing so little ; it would be such a help 
at her little Sunday meetings if she could but start a 
tune properly ; they generally kept to two or three 
hymns which everybody knew. Then she gave them 
two verses of " Rock of Ages." 

Matilda sang again. Then, after more talking, 
Cousin Ellie took leave of M.art3c&^?x&. Q«e«»kfc 
stayed behind, as her cousm axA 'ttaaSAa. \s5&. ^» 
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room, and going up to the invalid's couch, whispered 
hurriedly " I shall come to see you very often if 
Cousin Ellie will bring me. You have helped me so 
much. I have been thinking all the time of that 
verse about ' the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.' I am 
afraid I have been one to give grudgingly and of 
necessity, for I have so fretted about being different 
to other people, but you seem to take it all so cheer- 
fully. Oh, won't it be nice in heaven to be quite 
strong and well and able to do things other people 
do," and with a hearty kiss little Gertrude followed 
her sister and cousin downstairs. 

" Well," said Cousin Ellie kindly, as Gertrude 
joined them in the street, where they were patiently 
waiting for her, " and what thought did you find for 
Martha Jane, I can tell by your face you have given 
her a bright one!" 

"The only thought I gave was a kiss-thought," 
said Gertrude, blushing. 

"Well, little one, I do not know a better one under 
the circumstances," said Cousin Ellie, smiling, " I do 
not think it is a thought Martha Jane is likely soon 
to forget" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW days after this Cousin Ellie received a little 
note which gave her as much surprise as pleasure. 
It ran thus : — 

" Dear Cousin Ellie,— It is not right to waste 
all one's life in dreaming, is it ? That's what I have 
been doing until I've grown so ugly and selfish that 
I hate myself. Now I want to be doing something. 
That little goody, goody sister has put it into my 
head partly, and the rest has been done by no less 
an austere personage than yourself. IVe got a notion 
that I would like to start Martha Jane's tunes at her 
Sunday class. Do you think she would take me as 
a pupil ? Don't let her think it kindness on my part, 
for I am only half persuaded that it does not come 
of downright self-conceit Any way, it will be some- 
thing to do on Sundays, and I'm heartily tired of 
yawning. With love, 

" Your turning-over-a-new-leaf cousin, 

" Matilda Hutchinson." 

"P.S. — Gerty is mad to come too, and I do believe, 
if you will only put in a word, that Mamma will say 
« Yes.' " 

Cousin Ellie did " put in a word " *x\d >2&r. \<^sss*i- 
ing Sunday found Matilda and GexVroA^ t5v«w5o«» ^ 
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Martha Jane's class. Week after week passed and 
still they went Matilda said little about those hours 
spent with Martha Jane, but gradually a change came 
over her. The earnestness and sincerity of the poor 
crippled girl, her patience in suffering, her cheerful- 
ness and submission — all combined to preach such a 
sermon to Matilda as she had never before heard or 
read. The sermon preached by a faithful life has 
more power to awaken the sleeping and inspire the 
listless than any appeal from pulpit or platform. O 
that Christians sought more earnestly to live this 
faithful life ! 

It was Sunday ; a cold bleak day. Matilda was 
hurrying along, bowing her head as she faced the 
biting wind, to Martha Jane's attic. It was the 
invalid's birthday, and Matilda had a treat in store 
for her, a plan to be unfolded and discussed. She 
was anxious to get there before the young women 
who attended the class had arrived. Gertrude was 
away in the country on a visit; the dear gentle child 
had found great delight of late in spending her Sun- 
day afternoon, not with Martha Jane, but with the 
old lady of whom Cousin Ellie had spoken, — to 
whom she read and talked — and listened, often carry- 
ing away with her much to ponder over as she sat on 
her low stool with her face turned towards the 
skies. x 
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Martha Jane was alone when Matilda entered her 
room. 

" Martha, do you think," asked Matilda, the first 
greetings over, "do you think you could bear a 
journey if everything were made comfortable and 
easy for you ?" 

" What sort of a journey ?" said Martha, looking 
surprised. 

And then Matilda explained. She hesitated and 
blushed a great deal at first, but in time it all came 
out. She too had a birthday — so she put it — it 
would be next week. Her indulgent father had given 
her permission to choose a gift that would cost £ 10. 
She had thought of something she had for a long 
time set her heart upon — of sending Martha Jane to 
the country for a month. And now all had been 
arranged. An easy journey would take her to a 
lovely little village where "old Nursie" lived. There 
was a snug little room all ready for her ; in the sum- 
mer the roses peeped in at the window, and the wall- 
flowers breathed their sweet perfume into the air 
around. You could hear the birds sing, too, quite 
plainly, and the voices of the village children as they 
played upon the green were soft and hushed as com- 
pared with the noisy children in the court Oh ! 
Martha was to have a " good time " ixvd^A. ^Ita&Ss&fc. 
had longed to tell her sooner^u^^&fc^ ^tS&txs^ >*?* 
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birthday ; she wanted to give her something nice to 
think of to-day. It must not be until May, so Martha 
would have several weeks of happy anticipation. 

Martha's eyes sparkled as Matilda entered into the 
minute details of the scheme, showing how very care- 
fully she had thought out the little plan which was to 
be her birthday gift, far better — she had pleaded when 
telling her father of her wish — than all the bracelets 
or rings in the world, for it would be giving a never- 
ending pleasure to the poor invalid, whose grateful 
heart would be sure to treasure up the memory of a 
visit to the fields and flowers. 

" But what will my poor girls do when Sunday 
comes ? " asked Martha, in the midst of her joy 
remembering her class. 

" Do you think they would let me try to teach 
them ?" said Matilda quietly. " Cousin Ellie has pro- 
mised to help me, and — I have been asking your 
Saviour to be my Saviour, Martha, and I think He 
will be, and He will tell me something to tell to 
the class. I'll just let them all into the secret of the 
miserable Sundays I once spent, and the happy ones 
I now have, and they shall guess what has made the 
difference. Oh, how could I have been so selfish and 
wicked ! Martha, I never read my Bible prayerfully 
until I knew you ; had I done so, I never could have 
Jived the life I did, for to \crv<yw ^vtax. * ?>wva>\« \g> 
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ours, is to love Him, and to love Him is at least to 
try to serve Him. Once, Sunday was a weary, weary 
day, now it is the happiest of all the week. Oh! how 
love changes everything !" 

Matilda's confession of love for her Saviour was not 
one merely of the lips, her life proved it, although 
she did not grow perfect all at once. She daily 
mourned her proneness to fall. She sorely felt how 
difficult it was to be Christ-like. But she prayed on, 
and strove for the mastery ; the precious promises of 
the Bible, her great help ; the sympathy of Cousin 
Ellie, her great comfort ; and the silent example of 
Martha Jane, and of little thoughtful Gertrude, her 
great encouragement. 

Did the Sunday School teacher who so patiently 
and unweariedly visited Martha Jane Sunday after 
Sunday, when often tired and jaded with her work at 
school she longed to go quietly home and rest, — 'did 
she ever dream how great her work for her Master 
when she led her old pupil to His feet ? Nay, she 
had no thought beyond that of helping a poor crip- 
pled girl to be happy and at peace. And you, Sun- 
day School teacher, wherever you are, you have no 
thought, it may be, of the great work you do when 
you are faithful in helping those entrusted to your 
teaching to find the God of all cotafort. wA ^»Rfc, 
The seed you sow may be tmgYvfcy vcv \\& ^xorc^ *m\^ 
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fruit-bearing, though when you put it in the ground, 
you thought only of one tiny plant 

Go on, go on! Seek out and teach the Martha 
Janes ; you know not but that in teaching them you 
help a Matilda to find that which shall make the 
weariest day in the week the happiest 



A PUBLIC-HOUSE WITHOUT BEER: 

OR 

THE TRIALS OF MARY FISHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

" "T7"ES, ma'am, that's right enough. It does lie in 
JL the wife's power to influence the husband, 
one way or the other. I won't give up trying, but 
oh ! no one knows the misery of a drunken husband 
but she who has to do with him. There's not a 
moment of the day in which you feel safe and 
happy. Then, if the children are worritting and 
unruly, as mine are, — and I'm sure it's not because 
I haven't tried to do my best by them, but what 
can you expect with a drunken father ? — it's nothing 
but a heap of troubles from one week's end to 
another ! " 

The speaker was a young looking ^cseaaxv ^r^ 
a face which would have been iftaasaxft. \**. ^* *^ R - 
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careworn and anxious expression it almost habitually 
wore. She was dressed neatly in a dark coloured 
stuff gown, with black alpaca apron, and the cottage 
door against which she stood opened into a room scru- 
pulously clean, although very poorly furnished. The 
lady to whom she spoke was Mrs Scott, the solicitor's 
wife, who, with her bright face and cheery word, 
was always a welcome visitor in Poole Alley. Mrs 
Scott was just leaving, but she stopped to listen to 
Mary Fisher's last remark, and when she had done, 
said gently, 

" I heard an anecdote the other day, Mary, which 
I know to be quite true. It was about a young 
woman situated just as you are, with a drunken 
husband, and a house full of unruly children. Her 
husband, though, was even worse than yours; he 
pretended to believe in no God, and laughed at all 
idea of religion in any form. One day his clergy- 
man went to him and asked him to go and hear a 
friend of his, who was going to give a lecture in 
the Town Hall of his parish. 'Is it preaching ?' 
asked the man. 'Yes/ said the minister, 'but he's 
not a clergyman, so you needn't keep away on that 
account' 'No preaching for me, thank you, sir,' 
said the drunkard, laughing to himself, 'I tell you 
/ don 't believe in it I think all \>teachifying and 
church-going nonsense. There's ou\y ot^ Qcmsfta^ 
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I believe in on the whole face of the globe, and that's 
my wife.' The clergyman looked up astonished, 
and the man continued, " Yes sir, it's a fact, I hate 
religion, but can't help somehow believing in my 
wife. When I come home drunk she never scolds, 
like most wives do, but there she is with a bright smile, 
just as if I had come straight home from work, and 
brought her and the children all the wages I had 
been fooling away on myself. When I'm very far 
gone she helps me to the easy chair, and takes off 
my boots, or else leads me right off to bed. And 
then when she's done all she can for me, she steals 
gently away, and I hear her in the next room praying 
for me that I may be helped to give up the drink 
and be a better man. Ah ! sir, there are not many 
Christians like her ! ' 

"There, Mary, remember how that poor woman 
treated her drunken husband, and don't lose heart 
with yours. If you can only get him to believe in 
you, you will not always have to grieve over his 
being the man he now is, for no man yet who fully 
believed in his wife, ever failed to be influenced by 
her." And saying this, Mrs Scott nodded pleasantly 
to Mrs Fisher, and walked briskly away from Poole 
Alley. 

Mary, heaving a sigh, entered her cottas^ asssi 
seeing by the clock that it was tvfcafty Mvcafc tot ^& 
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children to be home from school, put away her 
sewing and set the table for tea. She always liked 
to get tea over early; firstly, because the children 
grew fretful and noisy if they had to wait long for 
it when they came in from school, and secondly, 
because she could then get them, off to bed early, and 
so keep them out of their father's way, in case, as it 
too generally happened, he should not be sober when 
he came home. 

Poor Mary Fisher, hers was certainly a hard and 
anxious life. Driven from her home when still little 
more than a child, by a cruel step-father, she had, 
with little or no thought of the serious step she was 
taking, consented to become James Fisher's wife. 
James Fisher was at that time over thirty, Mary 
only seventeen. He was kind-hearted but unsteady ; 
his pity for poor Mary Barton led him to offer her 
a home, and her gratitude for his kindness, in an 
hour of great sorrow, induced her to accept it. 
Hence it happened that there was but little real 
affection between them, and so when the troubles 
and anxieties of married life began to come upon 
them, neither helped the other as they might have 
done. But that was years ago, and one at least was 
changed since then. This was Mary. Always 
warm-hearted and affectionate, she had, having been 
brought under good influences from \mt \o >C\\s&, 
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become, as her children grew up around her, a 
thoughtful and sensible woman. It was her one 
wish to bear her cross in life patiently, and to 
none but Mrs Scott, whom she looked upon in 
the light of a mother almost, would she ever speak 
as we have heard her do of her husband. Indeed, 
her feelings towards him had so far deepened, that, 
in her great pity for him in his besetting infirmity, 
she felt a strange sort of love which made her long 
and pray earnestly that for his own sake and the 
children's he should " change his ways.'* This 
helped her to be patient under provocation, although 
it was a sore trial to see him becoming more and 
more addicted to drinking, in spite of all reasoning 
and persuasion. 

Alas! how many Mary Fishers there are! But 
let them take heart, their love may yet save their 
husbands. Only let them be prayerful and patient, 
and hope to the end. 

Mary was still busy cutting the bread and butter 
for tea, when a tribe of little folks marched in. 
One — Johnny, a small boy of seven — was crying 
loudly. Some one had taken away his stick, and in 
the scuffle which followed to get it back again it had 
snapped in two. Such was the pitiful story poured 
into the poor mother's ears between \ytd&sxi v5«5> % 
and most terrible wails. Then ^f vWte, Vtofc ^wxns^ 
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of the five, — a sturdy little fellow of four, — began to 
cry because Johnny did, until mother took him on 
her knee, and kissed his plump rosy cheeks, as only 
mothers know how. So for a little while it was only 
confusion, but after a time the sobs ceased and 
order was established. 



CHAPTER II. 

" HANG up your hats and cloaks," said Mrs Fishet, 
herself undressing Willie, and chafing his cold hands 
by the fire. It was January, and the weather 
usual to that month. "I want you to get youi 
teas over quickly, and then you can all have a romp 
before bed time. You must be off by seven o'clock 
at latest." 

" Charlotte Andrew's mother doesn't send her to 
bed so early," said Sally, the eldest, beginning to 
pout, " and I don't see why I should have to go. I'm 
turned eleven, and quite big enough to sit up until 
eight o'clock now ! " 

"Ah! but," interrupted George, a bright boy of 
twelve, " Charlotte's father isn't like ours. He comes 
home early of nights and reads story \*yaks to the 
children, and that's what our fe.t\vet &otf\T 
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' w Because why ? " chimed in Johnny, getting over 
his trouble slightly, "father's hands shake so of 
nights, and his eyes go closed up, don't they mother ?" 
Johnny had been crying in bed with cold feet the 
evening before, and his mother had brought him for 
a few minutes tp warm by the kitchen fire, when the 
little fellow had noticed his father's faint and almost 
ludicrous attempts to steady hands and eyes suffi- 
ciently to read his newspaper. 

"Hush, children," said Mrs Fisher, more sadly 
than sharply, "you must not talk so; seven o'clock 
is quite late enough for little boys and girls to be up. 
By and by, when Geoige and Sally know a little 
more about their books, I shall be glad to let them 
sit up awhile, after the others have gone to bed, 
and read to me, — and father too, if he is at home," 
added Mrs Fisher, quickly, as if wishing not to 
lose the opportunity of associating the father in the 
children's minds with something pleasant to look 
forward to. 

"Hurrah," said George and Sarah, in the, same 
breath, both entirely won over to good temper, 
and Mrs Fisher smiled to herself when she thought 
how a little quiet reasoning put out the newly 
kindled spark, which sharp words would have fanned 
into a flame. 

Oh / if all mothers would tVius ^ertfty Sry \£> ^^ 
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with their children ; if, instead of the sharp " Hold 
your noise ! " " Be quiet, will you ! " they would use 
the soft "Hush!" and take the trouble to reason 
with a child, homes would not be so full of unruly 
children as they are ; for it is a fact that the sharp 
impatient manner of treating children does more to 
make them unmanagable than anything else. If 
a child sees his parent impatient, he loses respect for 
that parent, and in proportion as he loses respect, he 
becomes unmanageable. 

At length they had all gone off to beck happily 
if not quietly, and Mrs Fisher was alone. She 
stirred the fire into a blaze, trimmed the little lamp, 
and sat down to her sewing. Mary was an excellent 
needle-woman, and Mrs Scott had induced her, two 
or three years before the opening of my story, to 
give up going out charing, which really lost her 
as much as she gained; fcr she had to pay some 
one to mind the children in her absence, and they, 
poor little things, got wild and headstrong, tore 
their clothes in scrambling about, and got into all 
sorts of mischief, as young children always do when 
their mother is away. So Mrs Scott persuaded 
Mary to give up the charing, and take to her needle 
instead, promising to do what she could to help her 
with work. It was Mary's needle which kept the 
poor children in clothes and bread, when James 
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Fisher's wages had been spent at the ' Black Horse ' 
round the corner. 

Eight o'clock struck, and an unsteady hand lifted 
the latch. Mary thought of Mrs Scott's story about 
the poor drunkard's wife, and sprang up quickly to 
open the door. 

" Glad to see you home so early, my man ! " said 
she, as her husband staggered into the room. 
"Come to the fire, old man, it's very cold out, I 
know. Here, sit down and warm your feet on the 
fender," and Mary drew the arm-chair closer to 
the fire. 

" Thank you, thank you, Polly," said James Fisher, 
in drawling tones. " What's my old girl about, eh ? 
Children gone to bed, eh? I did mean to come 
right home, Pol, when I left work ; but Will Hervey 
wouldn't let me pass the 'Black Horse.' I only spent 
sixpence out of the whole half-crown, though, take 
it old girl, and to-morrow may be I'll bring it you 
all home." 

Ah! how often that promise had been made 
before and broken. Once Mary would have replied, 
"You've told me that tale too often to be believed," 
but latterly she had kept such words back ; to-night, 
however, she gave her husband a bright smile, and 
said quickly, " Ah ! that would be nice, dear." 

While they were sitting over the fire, Fisher dozing 



> 
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and Maty working, a rap came at the door, and Joe 
Larkins, a fine looking young fellow, who worked 
at the brick-yard where Fisher got an occasional 
day's job, — his intemperate habits kept him out of 
regular work — entered the cottage, and asked Mary 
if she would spare five minutes to run in to his wife 
(they lived at the top of the alley), as she was very 
fidgetty about baby, who had been anything but well 
all day long. 

Mary threw her shawl over her head and went 
at once, asking Joe Larkins to stop a bit with her 
husband, while she was gone, for company. " Any- 
thing to keep him from going out again to the 'Black 
Horse/" she thought to herself, and when Joe Larkins 
replied, "Certainly, Mrs Fisher, I can be of no 
use at home now you are going," she felt very 
much relieved, and did not worry herself about 
hurrying back. 



CHAPTER III. 

Joe Larkins was a fine fellow — the steadiest man 

in the yard, the foreman had said of him only that 

very morning. His wife was very foxA ofc^w^'^xA 
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they often talked over her troubles as the wife of a 
drunken husband, and wished it lay in their power 
to lighten them. 

Joe looked at Fisher as he sat dozing in his chair, 
and thought, "Is there nothing can save the poor 
fellow ? Joe wouldn't be half a bad husband if he 
were not so fond of the drink. How strange it is. 
Nice home, nice wife, nice children (if they weren't 
so unruly, and that's mostly his fault), what can 
he want more ? Now, some fellows have an excuse 
when the wife's a slattern, and the home little better 
than a pig-sty; no wonder a man goes a little 
oftener than he should do to a public house; but 
here, where everything is comfortable and nice, — 
well, after all, Fisher's a worse man than I take him 
for, to go and bring so much trouble upon his wife 
and family as he does ! " 

By this time, Fisher was fully aware of Joe's pre- 
sence. After rubbing his eyes for a little while he 
looked up dreamily, and asked what was the matter. 
Joe explained, and added, " I've stopped to have a 
bit of a talk with you, so wake up, old fellow." 

" Wake up ? " said Fisher, " O, I'm wide awake, 
and very dry I can tell you. I think I'll just go 
round to the ' Black Horse ' for a pint. I'll be back 
by the time the wife gets in. Come aiowg^^ >as>,» 
old fellow, I'll stand treat," atvd te %ot ^ \» <s> 
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fumbling about in his pocket for some coppers he 
had stowed away for a " rainy day," when taking his 
full week's wages — the first for many a month — the 
previous Saturday night 

" O, stop where you are," said Joe, intreatingly, 
" you've had quite as much as you can well do with 
to-night, Fisher." 

Now nothing irritated Fisher so much as being 
told he had had more than was good for him, so he 
said angrily, " Don't be a fool, Joe, I'm going, you 
can please yourself," and he opened the door and left 
the house. 

The next moment Joe followed him. A thought 
had come into his head. 

" All right, old fellow," he said, catching Fisher up 
just as he was turning out of Poole Alley, and link- 
ing his arm in his, " I'll come with you, but don't go 
to the ' Black Horse.' I know a jolly place a little 
further on, just lately opened. We'll go in there and 
smoke a pipe." 

" Very well," said Fisher, somewhat gloomily, " it 
can't beat the ' Black Horse ' tho', I bet a penny." 

"I'm not sure of that," said Joe, hurrying on, 
" but it's quite worth going to see." 

After leaving Poole Alley the two men walked for 

some little distance along the principal thoroughfare, 

and thm turned into a by-sti^X, ?>owv \3&k<j came 
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upon a Public House brilliantly lighted up, from 
which several artizans were coming out 

" What's on to-night ? " asked Joe of one of them. 

" Committee meeting upstairs," was the answer 
given in most business-like tones, "and a capital 
meeting it was too, chairman spoke up like a brick, 
and we carried the day about smoking. We want to 
have it in the large room instead of the small one." 

" Ah ! I understand," said Joe, cutting him short, 
fearing Fisher would take fright at the conversation. 
"Good night, old fellow," and the next moment they 
entered the house. 

Passing through a large and comfortably furnished 
room, wherein were some twenty men or so, some 
reading their papers and some intently watching a 
game at bagatelle, Joe led the way into a smaller 
room, where the fumes of tobacco, the bright fire, and 
cheery voices of some half score of men, eager in dis- 
cussion about a very important trial then filling the 
newspapers, gave to the scene an air of lively interest 
not at all unusual in a public house. 

Fisher took an empty seat by the fire, while Joe 
joined in the discussion, but after waiting a few 
moments he grew impatient for his beer, and shouted 
out (as he was in the habit of doing at the ' Black 
Horse'), " Missis, bring us a pint, p\eas&? 

"In a minute, sir," called out a cYveery No\c*t *rercsw 

F 
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an opening on the other side of the fireplace, which 
Fisher had not before observed, and shortly a 
matronly-looking woman advanced into the room, 
and put down a tray before him. 

" Which would you like, sir ? " she asked, " tea or 
coffee, they are both here, you can take your choice." 

" I didn't ask for that stuff," said Fisher, angrily. 

" O ! try some," said Joe, coming to the rescue, " I 
should have told you they give us tea and coffee here 
instead of beer. Come, old chap, take a drop, I'm 
going in for a cup." 

"Can get that like at home well enough," said 
Fisher, sulkily, but he took up a cup of the steaming 
coffee, and helped himself to sugar and milk. 

Joe put down the money for the two cups, saying, 
" You offered to stand treat at the ' Black Horse,' it's 
only fair I should stand treat here. What do you 
say to a game of draughts ? I know you play." 

Fisher brightened up at the suggestion, and soon 
they were deep in a game, puffing away at their pipes 
and sipping their coffee between whiles. 

It was some time past ten when, the third game 
finished, Joe suggested going home. Fisher pro- 
tested it was a pity 1 to leave the snug room and turn 
out into the cold ; but Joe said, " Think of your wife, 
she'll be getting anxious, and for the matter of that 
so will mine ; and I'd like to g*fc Wk fat Sr»x ^ 
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little one is worse." And so the two men left with- 
out further ado. 



. CHAPTER IV. 

" WHAT do you think to my public ? " asked Joe, as 
they were going home. 

" O I it's a jolly enough place," said Fisher, whom 
the night air had sobered considerably since he had 
left home an hour or more ago, " if they'd only do 
as others do, and give you the beer." 

"Ah, that's the best of it," said Joe, "you can have 
all the pleasures of the place without having to suffer 
afterwards. You never get headache tfiere from 
drinking bad stuff, and what's better still, you can 
just go and enjoy yourself without having to make 
your wife and children pay for it. Look in to-morrow 
night on your way from work, will you ? It's just as 
much in your way as the 'Black Horse.'" And with a 
" good night, old chap," Joe left his companion, hav- 
ing by this time reached the top of Poole Alley, the 
end where his own little cottage was situated. 

In the meantime, while Joe Larkins and James 
Fisher were spending a very comfortafoteVwst ^ *C&a. 
'British Workman ' — for that was t\ve Tvatafc. .c£ «BfcT«» 
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public house — the two wives sat together, anxiously 
watching the laboured breathing of a sickly looking 
baby, whom Mrs Larkins held on her knee. 

" I'm afraid it's the croup, Mrs Fisher," said the 
young mother anxiously, "it's just how my poor 
Harry was seized, and he was gone in two days. O ! 
what should I do if I were to lose this one too ? " 

" Cheer up," said Mary, brightly, " it may only be 
a slight cold, you know. I think it would be a good 
plan to give it a warm bath, that's what the doctor 
ordered my Johnny when he was a baby, and was 
taken bad like this, it may prevent him getting 
worse," and so saying Mary stirred the fire, filled the 
kettle and put it on, and then went in search of a 
washing bowl to serve as a bath. 

The bath relieved the breathing wonderfully, and 
when baby had been well dried and wrapped up 
tightly in a blanket, Mrs Larkins put him in his 
cradle, and he fell into a quiet and easy sleep. 

" Don't go just yet, Mrs Fisher," said the young 
mother coaxingly, as Mary rose and prepared to put 
on her shawl, " your husband will take no harm with 
my Joe there, sit with me a bit longer for fear baby 
wakens up again." So Mary resumed her seat. 

" Joe and me were talking about you last night," 
said Mrs Larkins, after a pause, " Joe was saying he 
wished he could persuade your Yro^&ax^ \» ^N*t \*^ 
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going to the 'Black Horse/ and take to a new public 
which has been lately opened/' 

"One's much the same as another," said Mary 
sadly. " I wish he'd persuade James to give up going 
anywhere. He's a good enough husband when he's 
sober, but when the drink's in him — well he's like all 
other men then — he doesn't know what he's about 
I'm beginning to feel it more now the boys are get- 
ting bigger. Why, even my Johnny talks of his 
father in a way which makes me sad often. ' If my 
father isn't drunk, mother,' he said to me on Satur- 
day, as I was tubbing him, ' will he take Willie and 
me for a walk on Sunday, do you think, as he did 
last winter when the snow was on the ground ? ' I 
dread to think the ruin his example is bringing on 
them all. I'd willingly put up with twice the misery 
myself, if I could see the children growing up as they 
might do with a sober and good father." 

"Well, well, don't despair, Mrs Fisher," said cheery 
Mrs Larkins, " your husband may be very bad, but 
he's not too bad to mend, if you could only get the 
right tools set to work. It's my belief he goes to the 
4 Black Horse,' like many another man goes to the 
public house, as much for the sake of the company as 
the beer ; and it's no disrespect to you to say so, for 
you must own, Mrs Fisher" — and Jatvfc\^^\\^\^^& 
up softly with her pretty brown syes — *Vi* nwj 
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natural for a man to like to be well up in what's going 
on, and when he's done his hard day's work it's not 
to be wondered at that he likes to turn in somewhere 
with his comrades, and have a chat over the day's 
paper. I don't myself believe the man who likes his 
pipe, and talks over the day's news with his fellow 
workmen, is likely to make a worse husband or father 
for doing it. It gives them something to think about, 
and we all know a man's much happier while he's got 
something to think about. But of course it makes 
all the difference where he goes. Now if he goes to 
a public house he gets to drinking, perhaps without 
meaning it, first one half- pint and then another, 
until the beer possesses him, and he doesn't feel in 
any hurry to get home ; but supposing he could get 
somewhere where he could have his pipe and chat 
without the danger of getting too much of the beer, 
why, what would you think of thai now, Mrs Fisher?" 
"Well, of course that alters the question," said 
Mary thoughtfully, "take the beer away from the 
public house and you make it quite another thing. 
Even then tho', I'd much rather prefer a man smok- 
ing his pipe and reading his paper if he has a mind 
to it by his own fireside. His wife sees a bit of him 
then, and his children too. Why, how can a father 
ever expect to have any au&otvty over his children 
if he's always away from tfctem ^ " 
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" Yes, you are right enough in what you say, Mrs 
Fisher," said Mrs Larkins gently, — for she could not 
help seeing that Mary was right, home was better 
after all than any other place could possibly be for a 
man to spend his evenings in, — " Yes, you are right 
enough, but what I meant was this, if a man will go 
somewhere, isn't it a good thing to have a place to go 
to where there's little fear of harm. Now my Joe 
seldom goes anywhere, but when he does it's to a 
public house where they have no beer. Don't look 
astonished, Mrs Fisher, it's a fact, and what's more, I 
can tell you I never feel sorry when he goes, for he 
gets a game at bagatelle, or chess, or something ; no 
cards there, you know, they are put away with the 
beer, as being more or less likely to do a man harm ; 
and it does him a world of good. He comes home 
so bright, and generally sits and reads a bit to me, 
or tells me something he's heard or read there, and 
you can't tell what pleasant evenings those are, but 
then Joe and me always have such nice evenings 
together," and pretty Mrs Larkins (she had been 
under-housemaid at the Hall before she married, and 
had only left them about three years) blushed all 
over with a bright happy smile of wifely pride. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mary's curiosity was fairly roused now, and she 
enquired most eagerly all about this wonder of won- 
ders — a public house without beer. " I'll have a talk 
with James about it/' she said to herself, as she at 
length rose to go. 

" Good night, Mrs Larkins, baby seems all right 
now. If the breathing gets bad again, I think I'd 
just put on a lintseed poultice with a little mustard 
in, if I were you. I'll go now and send your husband 
home. Mind, if you want me in the night or any 
time, you don't mind calling me up." And with this 
Mary left the cottage and ran quickly home. 

She was both surprised and disappointed to find 
the kitchen empty. The clock upon the stroke of ten, 
and her husband out ; why had not Joe looked after 
him better? And with a deep "Heigho," Mary 
made up the fire, which was all but out, and got the 
supper ready. It seemed a long, long while before 
she heard the well-known footstep. Considering her 
husband's state when he first came home that even- 
ing, Mary expected he would now return very tipsy, 
after what she had no doubt would have been his 
second visit to the 'Black Horse.' What was her 
great joy when the door opened, axv&*EV^ex chra. \^ 
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with a steadier step and brighter face than she had 
heard or seen for many months past 

"Well, my man," was her cheery greeting, " I had 
been wondering what had become of you." 

"Ah," said Fisher, putting down his cap, and draw- 
ing a chair near to the supper table, " Joe Larkins 
put me in mind of you, lass, or I'd perhaps not have 
been in yet awhile. IVe been with him along to a 
new public, and we got playing at draughts, and were 
very cosy, I can tell you, altho' they only gave us 
coffee to drink." 

"O, have you been there?" said Mary eagerly. 
" I'm so glad, James. Mrs Larkins has been telling 
me all about that place, and I was wishing so you'd 
go there of an evening, instead of to the 'Black 
Horse.' Tell me how you came to go." 

u Well," said James looking into the fire, " the fact 
was, I had a mind for another pint when I found 
you'd gone out, and I was off like a shot to the 'Black 
Horse,' when Joe made me go to the ' British Work- 
man ' instead. I ain't very sorry I went, though I'd 
not care for it always maybe." 

Mary's heart was beating with a new hope. Might 
not this be something sent in answer to her many 
prayers that means might be given to help her poor 
husband to break thro' evil habits? Ret \fias\."wa& 
much lighter than usual as she c\eaxe& ^nwj *S&r. 
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supper things, and took her candle to go upstairs to 
bed. And as she knelt that night for a few short 
moments in prayer, Mary, in asking for strength to 
bear bravely all trials, for guidance and help in train- 
ing up the children, and for power ever to be a good 
and faithful wife, prayed earnestly for a blessing upon 
what she had heard of for the first time that night, 
the * British Workman Public House Without Beer/ 
Ah ! it is only those who, like Mary Fisher, know 
the sad trial of a drunken husband, who can rightly 
understand her feeling in hearing of a place where, if 
never again, at least on that one night, her husband 
had spent an hour, and returned home no less sober 
than he went 



CHAPTER VI. 

The days began to look brighter for Mary now. 
James Fisher found that after all the ' British Work- 
man* was far better than the ' Black Horse/ in spite of 
the " no beer." The fact was, having once gone there 
for a short time, he began to feel the influence of 
being amongst better and steadier men than usually 
freguented the 'Black Horse/ James Fisher began to 
ha ve a little self-respect, and a\\\\o\^J\\\& ^ot famously 
laughed at at first amongst\il5com^MCvQ^^^^^^S^ 
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many of them, continued to frequent the ' Black 
Horse'), he, with very rare exceptions, usually turned 
into the ' British Workman ' on his way home from 
work, in preference to any other public house. Not 
that James Fisher by any means gave up drinking 
beer, but instead of taking it in the large quantities 
he had been in the habit of doing formerly, he would 
have a pint at home with his dinner or supper, as the 
case might be. 

It was May, five months after the commencement 
of our story. Mary had had a heavy day's wash, and 
was bustling about to get the things out of the way, 
and everything comfortable before her husband 
came home. Joe was seldom later than eight now, 
and indeed, sometimes he came straight home from 
his work, much to the delight of the younger chil- 
dren, who were beginning to like father's coming 
home quite as much as their mother did. The chil- 
dren were all out to-night except baby (who had 
come in March, much to Master Willie's indignation, 
who did not at all like giving up his post of honour as 
the youngest), and this little man was sleeping away 
soundly in his cradle upstairs, where his mother had 
placed him to be out of the way of the steam from 
the washing tubs. Mary was just hanging up the 
last batch of linen on the ropem\^e\\\^^^x^^-^^ 
back, when she was startled by tYie cry o* rt Yyk\ "^ vwN 
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Looking round in vain to see where it was, Mary 
stood for a moment as if in a dream, the next with 
an agonised cry she darted through the little back 
kitchen, and upstairs to her sleeping baby, for, — no, 
she could not be mistaken, — sound, smell, ay, and 
sight too (for in this moment's pause a volume of 
smoke poured out from a garret window), all told 
but too surely that the fire was in the adjoining 
cottage, separated only by a thin partition, the roofs 
thatched as so many old cottages still are, — and 
Poole Alley belonged to the oldest part of the town, 
— what more natural than that the fire had already 
penetrated ; and when Mary reached the room, the 
cradle containing her bonny boy was scarcely visible 
through the smoke. 

We must go back an hour or two, and see where 
James Fisher has been since he left work. 

As the clock struck six, the men left the brick 
yard, where Fisher had now for some months been 
working. As they came tramping along towards 
the town, — for the brick yard was about a quarter 
of a mile out of the town, — Fisher and Joe Larkins 
fell a little behind the others, and entered into a 
conversation. It was about a club — the "Heart 
of Oak," which had been started a year ago, and 
held its meetings at the 'British Workman* Joe was 
very anxious to get Fisher to \)eVra%ta\t.\ «fck\«. 
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was this evening telling him how a man named 
Jarvis, who had fallen off a hay-rick the day before, 
and so injured his knee-cap as to be obliged to lay 
up for a bit, would, because he belonged to the club, 
most likely get as good as half his wages all the 
time he laid by. 

"Come, old fellow," concluded. Larkins, "you'd 
better make up your mind, it'll only take a bit out 
of your week's wages, and it'll provide for all illness 
or accidents. The ' Heart of Oak ' meets to-night, 
just you come in and enrol yourself as a member." 

"Very well," replied Fisher, after a moment's 
thought, " I count you're in the right, Joe, and so I'll 
join if they'll have me. I've never known a day's 
illness yet, but that doesn't say that I mayn't some 
day or other. ' Providing is preventing,' they say, 
let's hope it will be so now," and the two men turned 
into Narrowgate Street, which was a short cut to the 
' British Workman/ 

Now it so happened, that amongst the lot of idlers 
congregated at the corner was one Will Hervey, who 
at one time was Fisher's most frequent companion. 
A poor dissipated fellow at the best ; he was, when 
in a half-tipsy state, always most quarrelsome and 
dangerous. Since Fisher had given up going to the 
' Black Horse,' Hervey never lost am o^ottvitufcj o! 
being rude and insulting to Yv\m, ^^fcK&SN^x •&\s?i 
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chanced to meet So on the present occasion, no 
sooner did Fisher and Larkins come in sight than he 
commenced an attack. 

" Hallo! gentleman Fisher, is that you?" exclaimed 
he, making a dart so as to stand in front of James, 
and prevent either him or Larkins moving forward, 
"bless me, how stout you're grown on milk and 
water ! Was the beer too strong for him then, and 
did they persuade him to drink tea instead, and did 
he turn meek and mild all at once ? " and the man 
danced provokingly in front of Fisher, while his com- 
panions set up a loud and boisterous laugh. 

" Stand on one side, Hervey," said Joe, hotly, his 
blood boiling to hear — and not for the first time — 
Fisher so tormented. " Get out of the way will you, 
I say, or else I'll make you. What business have 
you to insult your betters in this way ? " 

Whether Hervey was frightened at the tone in 
which Larkins spoke, — for it sounded as if it would 
only precede a blow, if necessary, — or whether he was 
sufficiently sober to remember not to go too far, I do 
not know, but putting his hands up to his head, and 
pretending to cry, he darted back to his old place, 
and contented himself with shouting after the two 
men, in words which only a drunken man would utter. 

"Poor fellow," said Joe, as they proceeded down 
the street, "what a complete atiM >foafc. toaxw \* 
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growing, and it's all through the drink. O ! what an 
awful thing for his family. His wife, they say, is 
like one crazed betimes, he treats her so cruelly ; and 
as to his children, why a more lost set of little 
creatures I never saw." 

Fisher was silent Perhaps he was thinking how 
very near he had once been of becoming as bad as 
Hervey, all but ill-treating his wife, and he thought 
nothing could have ever made him sink so low as to 
beat her, for at the worst of times he always felt a 
sort of regard for his wife, who was never other than 
kind and gentle to him. So Fisher remained silent, 
but in a minute or two — as if he must say something, 
he remarked in subdued tones — 

"Larkins, I'm glad you made me go to the 'British 
Workman ' that night." 

And Larkins replied, " More men than you, Fisher, 
have cause to bless the 'British Workman.' May God 
make it the means of rescuing many a poor drunkard 
yet My wife and I have always prayed for a bless- 
ing upon it, ever since it was first opened." 



CHAPTER VII. 

It was a little more than half-past seven when Fisher 
and Larkins left the ' British N^otWaxv; N*\\RXfc ^s?i 
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had been purposely to attend the " Heart of Oak " 
club meeting, and walked on leisurely towards their 
homes. 

" What's up, I wonder ? " said Joe, quickly, as they 
turned the corner of St Peter's Street, and came in 
sight of Poole Alley. A dense crowd seemed to be 
surging backwards and forwards at the entrance of 
the alley, blocking up the passage down the street 

"Look, look," said Fisher, almost in the same 
moment, " do you see the smoke and flames ; there's 
a fire — it's my own house that's burning ! " 

Rushing frantically down the street, Fisher and 
Larkins made their way through the crowd — which 
parted readily enough, when it was seen who the two 
men were — and were just in time to see the roofs fall 
in of two cottages, Fisher's and Will Hervey's. 

"Your wife and young 'un are both safe, James 
Fisher," called out a woman's voice from the crowd, 
"it's Hervey's bairns that no one knows nought of; 
the mother's down by the pump yonder in a swoon." 

"Thank God," said Fisher, reverently, and he 
wiped his brow, wet with perspiration, and drew a 
deep breath. 

Joe meanwhile was enquiring eagerly, "What of 

Hervey's children ? " He could get no satisfactory 

answer. One shouted one thing, one another. "The 

whole little lot's up in the top toom,*.^^*^* 
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smothered them," shouted one ; " Bill and Annie, I 
know, are playing marbles in Green's Court," said 
another; while a third said, "there was only the 
baby there^ and best let it stay and die, if it weren't 
dead already; it would be saved a world of troubles, 
poor little innocent* 

By this time Fisher was fully awake to the fact 
that at least one of Hervey's children was still in the 
burning house. 

"Joe, give me your hand," he said in excited tones. 
" I think I can manage to get in at the window, and 
if so, 111 throw the children down." 

u Let me go, Fisher," said Joe, eagerly, " my legs 
are the youngest" 

" Yes, and so are your arms," interrupted Fisher, 
quickly, "that's why you'd better stay down to 
catch the young 'uns, I might make a mess of the 
catching." 

A minute afterwards, much to the astonishment of 
the ' panic-struck crowd, Fisher mounted up on Lar- 
kins' shoulders, caught hold of a window frame, 
steadied himself a moment, and then disappeared 
into the room from which volumes of smoke were 
pouring forth. This was the room under the attic 
into which the roof had fallen. The staircase, old 
and ricketty, had caught fire at axv saxVj 's&h^'&kn^ 
fallen in just before the roof Y12A \gN«fc , wj** 3 ^ s * s ^ 
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with it the end nearest to it of the room into which 
Fisher had now gone. 

It was a moment of intense excitement The 
crowd as one man held its breath. The smoke 
poured out and nearly blinded those below. At 
length came a sound, amidst the crackling of boards, 
— it was the feeble wail of an infant. 

"Joe, are you ready ? Catch," were words all heard 
in the awful silence, although the tones were hoarse 
and suffocated. 

The next minute, and Joe had handed the wailing 
infant to the woman nearest to him, and resumed his 
attitude of waiting. 

" The engines ! the engines ! " shouted the crowd 
which was outside the alley, and a murmur ran 
through the crowd within, but was hushed the next 
moment to profoundest silence, for there was a move- 
ment through the smoke towards the window. 

" Joe," again called Fisher, but this time in feeble 
tones, " here's another, but I'm afraid she's dead," 
and a bundle was carefully lowered into Joe's arms. 

At this juncture the engines began to play, arid the 
crowd to backen a little. There was a movement too 
towards the opening of the alley. Who was coming? 

" A pretty kettle of fish, this ! " shouted Hervey, 
for whom all made way immediately, " what's the 
meaning of all this I'd like to kxvcw V 
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* Meaning ! " said an old man from the crowd, who 
had witnessed Hervey*s insult to Fisher at the corner 
of Narrowgate Street that evening. " Meaningl why 
it's just this, Will Hervey, James Fisher's doing his 
best to heap coals of fire upon your head!" 

w Bother James Fisher," said Hervey, in a passion, 
" if only he dares . . ." 

A scream cut short what he was going to say. 
Fisher had appeared at the window with the only 
other child left in the house, and stupified and dizzy 
with the fire and smoke, he had, when dropping the 
child down into Joe's arms, lost his balance and 
fallen with all his weight upon the cobble stones 
below, the crowd having backed to allow Joe full 
room for his catch. 

"Areyou much hurt, old fellow?" exclaimed Joe, bend- 
ing over him tenderly. A moan was his only reply. 

" Dr Garrett's here," shouted out a woman's voice, 
and a young man with a kind and benevolent face 
was made way for instantly. 

" You'll be best cared for at the hospital," said he, 
after a few moments' careful examination, wherein 
he discovered that Fisher had broken his right leg, 
and dislocated his shoulder. " Have you any objec- 
tion to be moved there?" 

"No, sir, I'd rather go," said \joot ¥Ssbs»/v^\s^«k 
of great agony. 
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"He's on the club, Larkins, is he not ? " said Dr 
Garrett in an undertone to Joe. "I saw him there 
at the meeting surely to-night" Dr Garrett, the 
lately appointed club's doctor, had looked in late, and 
so was not well up in all that had taken place. 

"Well, sir, he's all but," said Joe, quickly, "he 
would have been quite if it had been but a month or 
two later. We only elected him to-night." 

" Ah ! well, we must make the best of it," said Dr 
Garrett pleasantly, " neither he nor his family will 
want for anything if I can have a voice in the matter. 
We'll get up a subscription, and show our apprecia- 
tion of conduct as brave as it has ever been my lot 
to witness." 

The engines did their work and prevented the fire 
spreading. Fisher's house and Hervey's were burnt 
entirely to the ground, but as they stood quite apart 
from the rest, the fire, favoured by the wind, had not 
caught the others, although for a considerable time 
it was feared to be impossible to save them, and the 
poor people had rushed out wildly, carrying with 
them chairs and tables, and all sorts of moveable 
furniture. 

It was almost midnight before all was again quiet 
in Poole Alley, and the neighbourhood had settled 
down peaceably. It was tvo\. \35\ ^^ tawta^ tihat 
it was remembered that no onfcYte&\>fc^^fe^ *w| 
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how the fire had arisen ; then it was found that it 
was doubtless caused by Hervey's two youngest 
children playing with matches, while — it is fearful to 
have to narrate — their mother lay on the kitchen 
floor in a state of intoxication. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

But what of Mary and her children ? 

We left Mary just as she reached the room where 
baby Joe lay asleep in his little cradle. A minute 
later, and probably the child would have been 
suffocated. Mary snatched it out of its bed with a 
bitter cry of pain, for she could scarcely believe it 
possible that the infant was still alive, and rushing 
down stairs, with the blanket in which she had taken 
it up tightly wrapped round it, she ran hastily out of 
the house. Where could she go ? Joe Larkins* 
cottage stood furthest removed from the two on fire 
(from which, together with the three others, it was 
entirely detached, belonging as they did to a separate 
landlord). 

Mary scarcely waited to think, but rushed off there. 
By this time the whole alley was in a commotion. 
Mrs Larkins had run hastily to >&£ &o>ck ^\^V^ 
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baby — still very delicate, and often ailing — in her 
arms. She saw Mary flying towards her, and stepped 
back into the cottage. As yet, she had no idea the 
fire had reached Fisher's house. 

Mary sank into a chair without a word, she was 
deathly pale, and trembled all over. So great was 
her agitation that she could scarcely manage to open 
the blanket and look at her poor baby, but she knew 
it still lived by the feeble cry it had set up as she was 
running into Mrs Larkins' house. 

"Where are the others ?" said Mrs Joe, having 
ascertained that there was nothing much amiss with 
baby. 

" They went off to Primrose Lane an hour or two 
ago, and I told them not to come back too soon, as 
the evenings are so light now," said Mary, hugging 
her baby to her bosom, and trying to soothe the 
poor little pet, whose feeble wail had grown into a 
loud cry. 

" Let him cry a bit, Mrs Fisher," said Mrs Larkins, 
"it'll do him no harm, indeed it's the best way of 
getting the smoke out of his little lungs," and she 
took up her own from the floor and went to the door, 
to see what those outside were making such an 
uproar about They were carrying Mrs Hervey 
down towards the pump, where they laid her full 
length, and went back to tYie b\\tmtv^Vcsv3fiK&. 
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Mrs Larkins and another neighbour ran out to 
assist poor Mrs Hervey, who appeared to be in a 
dead swoon, and were busy attending to her when 
Fisher and Joe arrived in the alley as we have 
described. 

Whatever it might be afterwards, it was quite 
certain that so far, there was no danger of the house 
taking fire in which Mary now was with her baby. 

" If you go up to the garret window, Mrs Fisher, 
you'll see how matters are going on," said young Mrs 
Larkins, looking in after a while ; " perhaps you won't 
mind taking care of baby for me, your children are 
safe at Mrs Barber's, Sally has been running round 
to say so," and putting her baby down quickly on the 
floor, Mrs Larkins ran back again to her post at the 
pump where Mrs Hervey was lying, and around 
which several women had by this time gathered. 

So Mary from the garret window looked out and 
saw all that was taking place. When she saw Fisher 
about to ascend, her heart gave a bound, and for a 
moment she could scarcely refrain from imploring 
him to let Joe or some one else go instead. But a 
thought came into her heart, " Don't stop him doing 
a good action, rather ask God to give him strength 
for it ; " and so Mary lifted up her heart in prayer, 
and felt comforted and strengthened YNsra3&« ^\nss^ 
her husband fell, Mary screamed \\. ^^ ^Ras?j * 
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scream which had startled the people, not Fisher's, he 
had only moaned. By this time Mrs Larkins was in 
the room holding her own baby and looking out of 
the other window. 

" Look after my Joe," said Mary, and was gone in 
an instant 

Kneeling down beside poor Fisher, Mary enquired 
if he felt much pain. All her agitation was gone 
now, Mary was there ready to do what was bidden 
by the Doctor ; and actually trying to smile a little 
brightness into her husband's pale face. 

" I think, Mrs Fisher, he will be best taken off at 
once to the hospital," said Dr Garrett kindly ; " he 
will Jiave every attention there, everything short of a 
wife's tender nursing," he added, as he scanned 
Mary's face, and felt, supply what it would, the 
hospital could scarcely give the love and patience a 
good and faithful wife would lavish upon a suffering 
husband. 

And so Fisher was carried off quietly on a shutter 
to the hospital, Mary, with a borrowed shawl over 
her head — for all her things had been lost in the fire 
— walking by his side. She saw him put comfortably 
to bed, and returned to her baby. It was arranged 
that she should sleep at Mrs Larkins' that night 
Kind Mrs Barber — who kept the baker's shop where 
Mary always dealt and paid regularly — had put the 
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five elder children to bed in her own two unoccupied 
rooms an hour ago, and told Mary she meant to take 
sole charge of them for a day or two, until some new 
home had been found for them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IT was nearly six weeks before poor Fisher was able 
to leave the hospital, and when at last he did return 
home — not to Poole Alley, but to a house in a far 
more healthy and respectable neighbourhood — he did 
so in many ways a wiser and a better man. Never 
altogether irreligious, James Fisher had yet been 
what is usually described as careless on all religious 
matters. He did not oppose his children attending 
the Sunday School, nay, he rather enforced their 
doing so if they appeared anxious to stay away. He 
thought it quite right too, that Mary and the elder 
ones should go to church once on a Sunday, and he 
•did not object to Mary reading a chapter out of the 
Bible aloud on the Sunday evening ; but beyond this 
James Fisher had no thought or feeling upon religious 
matters. Ah! how many a man, the father — the 
head — the should-be pattern and best example of 
a home, is in truth and reality no better than James 
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Fisher. They leave religion for the wife and chil- 
dren, they say, and forget that man was God's first 
and noblest creation — the man was first made, then 
the woman — and that in so making him, God made 
him to be a help, a support to those made after him. 
God gave to man such instincts, such longings, as He 
Himself can alone satisfy. For a man to deny his 
entire dependence upon God, for a man to live with- 
out thought, without prayer, is for a man to be but 
half of what he was originally created. " Acknow- 
ledge God and He will acknowledge you," is an old 
proverb and a wise one. A man without religion is 
a man without either the right or the power to rule 
or lead. Think of it, you fathers. Would your 
children love or respect you the less, if they saw you 
by word and life showing your reverence and love to 
your Father which is in heaven ? 

So long as a man dishonours God, he is but half a 
man. No wonder his life is in the wrong. No 
wonder his home is ill-governed and wretched. 
Having no one to lean upon and look up to himself, 
how is it likely others can take him as their guide 
and support ? 

It had perhaps never occurred to Fisher that his 

ill-spent, his self-indulgent life had been due mainly 

to his utter disregard of personal religion. He would, 

had it been put to him, Viave &o\ftri\ss& *£tanrc& 
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willingly that if the root of a tree were dead, it was 
only natural the trunk and branches should die too ; 
but if the same voice had said, " so if the heart of a 
man be dead towards God, his life and his actions 
will be dead too," he would probably have turned a 
deaf ear, or said it was all " stuff! " 

But "the kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation." Better thoughts had been dwelling in 
Fisher's heart ever since he gave up the 'Black Horse' 
and took to the 'British Workman.' Gradually, as he 
broke off his old habit of drinking himself well-nigh 
unconscious every night, a mist had seemed to clear 
from his eyes, and so his heart had in a measure 
become quite prepared for all the good influence 
brought to bear upon him at the hospital. He had 
plenty of time in the six weeks of his stay there to 
review his past life, and to make up his mind that he 
had been living more like an animal than a man. 

One day, during the visit of a lady who went to the 
hospital twice a week to read to the patients, a light 
seemed to break in upon his darkness. James Fisher 
stood discovered to himself. He felt and knew he 
was a sinner, and as such separated from the good 
and holy God, because sin cannot dwell with holiness. 
In an agony he asked himself, " am I cast forth from 
His presence then, must I die \\V» a. Ao^\ n *^OT 
said a voice within him, " you are wft. ^ ^ ^^ *** 
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dog, but live like a man. Sin separates you from 
God now, but there is a way by which you may have 
sin put away, and so return to God. Jesus Christ is 
that way. "He that heareth My word, and believeth 
on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation, but is passed from 
death unto life/' The voice was but repeating the 
words of a text which hung upon the wall facing 
Fisher's bed, and upon which his eyes had rested ever 
since he had been brought into the hospital. 

Fisher listened to that voice, and left the Tiospital, 
as we have said, " a wiser and a better man." 

Dr Garrett, true to his promise, had raised a sub- 
scription for Fisher and his family. The news of 
Fisher's bravery soon spread, and when it was learnt 
whose children he had risked his life for — for, in 
speaking of his bravery, the neighbours had not for- 
gotten to mention Will Hervey's conduct towards 
Fisher — everyone seemed anxious to contribute 
something. 

Fisher's face flushed up with surprise and pleasure 
as Dr Garrett put a purse of seven sovereigns in his 
hand, within a few days of the accident, and asked 
how James would best like it spent. 

" Well, sir," said Fisher, after giving expression to 
his deep gratitude, " it'll come in useful to buy a bit 
of furniture for the new house my wife talks of taking 
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along Park road there, and then it'll go on towards 
keeping all 'gainst I get about again, and then . . . " 

"Well," said Dr Garrett smiling, for he thought 
James had already spoken of enough to take up 
almost twice the sum in hand, and he made up his 
mind he would add a pound or two from his own 
private purse ii it were found there was not sufficient. 
« Well ! "— 

"Well, sir," said Fisher, in a sort of shame-faced 
way, " if you thought we could manage it, I'd like to 
spare five shillings to put into the fund which keeps 
the ' British Workman ' going. If it hadn't been for 
it> you know, sir . . . " 

"Ah! I know," said Dr Garrett, who, himself a 
perfect gentleman and Christian, guessed what was 
coming, and wished to spare Fisher what he knew 
would be a most humiliating and painful confession. 
" Ah I I know, you are quite right, my man, I'll see 
all you wish is done if you will allow me, your wife 
and I will save you all trouble ; if you will trust me 
with the purse, I will see she has it." 

Fisher looked up gratefully into Dr Garrett's face, 
and in his heart he said, " God bless him, it's worth 
being good if it makes one as kind and thoughtful as 
he is ! " 

And so Fisher's broken leg proved Fisher's blessing. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was March. Nearly a year since Fisher broke 
his leg iri rescuing Will Hervey's children from the 
fire in Poole Alley, nearly fifteen months since the 
commencement of my story. It was a bitterly cold 
night, and Mary Fisher made up the fire as she would 
have done had it been Christmas. The three elder 
children had just gone off to bed, after reading aloud 
in turn one of the Psalms, which Mary had tried to 
explain to them. It was their custom to commit one 
verse of the portion read to memory, and this they 
repeated again to their mother the following morn- 
ing. To-night the Psalm read was the 34th — one 
full of instruction for the children — and the verse 
Mary had chosen for them to learn was the 19th, — 
" Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the 
Lord delivereth him out of them all." 

As Mary, having made up the fire, sat down again 
to her sewing, she kept repeating this verse over and 
over to herself. 

" It's as true as true, every word of it. At one 
time no one's lot could be harder than mine, and 
perhaps no one's trials greater, but He's been true to 
His promise and delivered me out of my afflictions, 
ay, that He has, all of them except a, few small 
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troubles He leaves me to keep me humble and make 
me draw nearer to Him for strength to bear them/' 
she mused as she stitched away at a new shirt she 
was making for her husband. 

Nine o'clock struck, and Mary rose to set the table 
for supper. Her husband had not come in, but Mary 
was not anxious. She knew he would be later 
to-night It was Dr Garrett's evening for reading 
Shakspeare in the class-room at the ' British Work- 
man/ and Fisher always contrived to be present 
There had been weekly classes held there throughout 
the winter, " social and religious classes " they were 
called, and many a pleasant and happy evening had 
thus been spent by many a poor working man such 
as Fisher, who was himself fully awake now to the 
advantages of learning as much as he could. 

By and bye, Fisher came in with a beaming face, 
looking fifty per cent brighter and healthier than lie 
did when we knew him first, fifteen months ago. 

."Well! Mary, I've done it!" he said, as he sat 
down to the supper table. 

" Done what, James ? " asked his wife eagerly. 

u Well, you know it was the only way," said Fisher, 
not answering the question directly. "You know, Pol, 
how, ever since I came out of the hospital last year, 
I've tried to get Will Hervey to give up the drink- 
ing, and how he's come to the 'British Workman' 

H 
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for a month or two on end, and then broke out agaii 
as bad as ever. Well, I talked it over with th 
Doctor, and he says, 'You know Fisher, there* 
nothing will save that man but giving up the bee 
entirely, he can't go half-way like.' ' That's to say 
says the Doctor, 'he can't do as you do, you kno\ 
Fisher, stick to his two glasses a day, which wouldn' 
hurt any man ; when he begins he can't stop, and s 
unless he makes up his mind never to taste a droj 
he'll just go on drinking to the end of the chapter 
And so you see, Pol, it was just this, Will Herve 
said, ' he'd sign the pledge if I would/ and so to-nigh 
when I saw he was really in earnest, I just signe< 
along with him, for the sake of those poor children 
God helped me to save from the fire ! " 

"Oh ! husband," said Mary, as James paused, "I ai 

so thankful, now there'll be some hopes of poor Mi 

Hervey. Her husband led her into those bad way 

let's hope he'll help to lead her into good ones now, 

'|It's all the 'British Workman's' doing," said Fishe 

"it's made me . . . well, a happier man than I'v 

ever been in my life, and being comfortable and happ 

myself, I can't help longing to see others so to< 

And I tell you what I'm going to do, wife : I'm goin 

to put by sixpence a week regular out of my wage 

to help to support the ' British Workman.' It save 

me many an ill-spent penny, and I'd like to help t 
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keep up a place that does such a power of good. If 
it never did another stroke of good in the whole 
course of its existence, at least it's earned a grateful 
word and a blessing from poor Jim Fisher ; and as 
he gets his regular work and good wages now — thank 
God for it — the least he can do is to contribute a bit 
to the support of such a valuable friend." 

" You're quite right, my man," said Mary, the tears 
blinding her — tears of happiness, reader, as you may 
guess — " and well ask God to bless it too, James, it's 
all His doing after all ; if it hadn't been for His put- 
ting His grace in your heart when you lay bad last 
May, the 'British Workman' couldn't have made 
you what you are ! If He'll bless it to others as He's 
blessed it to you, it will be a blessing indeed." 

Fisher chose the 103d Psalm to read with Mary 
that night — 

" Bless the Lord, O 1 my soul, and all that is within me bless 
His holy name." 

" Bless the Lord, 1 my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits." 

And in the prayer he offered afterwards, he thanked 
God, as he had done fifty times before, that He, in the 
" plenteousness of His Mercy," had removed from him 
the curse of drink, which, while a man was under, 
ruined him both body and soul; and he asked for 
strength to meet all temptations, for power to be 
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steadfast and brave, and above all, that he might be 
kept humble, and remember that only as he walked 
with God could he be preserved from falling again 
into evil. 

Reader, are Mary Fisher's former trials yours ? It 
so, take heart, and pray to Him whose ears are open 
to the cry of the humble, and one day her present 
joys shall be yours instead. 

Reader, are James Fisher's former evil habits yours? 
Listen to the voice of conscience, listen to the plead- 
ings of your best friends, listen to the call of God 
Himself — "Put away the evil of your doings from 
before my eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well " — 
and like him you shall find how great the joy of a 
well-directed life, how unfailing the happiness of a 
heart at peace with God, and in love and charity with 
your neighbour. 
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PART I. 

" T7ES ! it's a very hard, bad, cruel, wicked, wicked 
X world it is, and I hate it, I do, I do, I do ! 
O — h !" and a big sob finished the sentence. 

It was a pretty little face, although so black, and 
there was a beauty about the round dimpled shoulders 
as they were raised far above the tattered dress in 
sobbing heaving, that was most touching to behold. 

Mr Andrews, who had but a few minutes before 
left his nursery of pretty, well-cared-for little ones, 
with the sweet chorus of voices as they shouted 
"Come back soon, papa," still ringing in his ears, 
watched the little figure with its dimpled shoulders 
and dirty face, with a great deal of interest. As yet 
the child had not seen him, and was quite uncon- 
scious that it had an eye-witness to its grief. What 
could have so disturbed the little creature ? The cry 
was neither fretful nor fractious, but like the moaning 
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sound of a heart, broken with the weight of an un- 
spoken sorrow, 

Mr Andrews looked at his watch. He was a 
punctual man, and liked to be at his shop by nine 
o'clock — he was a draper with a very good business ; 
lately he had taken a house just out of the town, and 
he always allowed himself twenty-five minutes to 
walk the distance — but he could not leave the weep- 
ing child without trying to soothe her, although he 
was already a few minutes beyond his usual time. 

He went up to the little girl — she was sitting on 
the doorstep of an empty house, — and took the be- 
grimed little hand in his. 

* There, there, don't cry, little girl," he said, gently 
stroking the hand he held. " Come now, see what I 
have got for you. Would you like a bright penny 
to go and buy sweeties? — there, give over or you 
will make yourself quite ill. Come, come, what is it 
all about?" 

For the child had not attempted to hush her sobs 
or silence her plaintive waitings. She took no notice 
of the mention of either "bright pennies" or 
"sweeties." Mr Andrews looked round hopelessly, 
wondering to whom the child belonged, thinking 
the greatest kindness he could do her would be to 
seek her mother and get her to comfort her. In the 
distance he saw an old woman leaning out of a 
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window, who appeared to be watching the little 
girL 

Mr Andrews walked quickly towards the house 
where the old woman was, and called out to her to 
ask if the child belonged to her. The answer came 
with a grim smile : 

"Not if I knows it, sir. I'm low down in the 
world, I guess, but I've nothing to do with drunkards' 
children for all that If you've a mind to know 
yonder little one's mother, step upstairs and I'll in- 
troduce you to her," and the old woman laughed a 
hoarse, unpleasant laugh, as she nodded her head 
significantly. 

Mr Andrews lost no time in entering the house, 
and finding his way up the staircase, which faced the 
door. The old woman stood on the landing, and 
beckoned to him to follow her. He was in a public- 
house, and this was that part of it which was devoted 
to " lodgings for travellers." The old woman pushed 
open a door, and, pointing her finger at an object in 
the far corner, said, in a whisper — 

" There's the child's mother, and if you've a mind 
to see the father, you can just step down with me into 
the tap-room. They did a good day's begging 
yesterday, and this is the fruits. The mother's not 
likely to wake for a bit, but the father he's had his 
sleep out an hour or two ago, and he's been a 
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frightening poor little Dot there out of her life ; not 
that he'd harm the child, he isn't quite brute enough 
for that yet, but he's sent two of them — bigger than 
she — off begging this morning, and because Dot 
wouldn't be a little hypocrite, and say her father was 
dead and her mother took awful bad in her bed, he's 
threatened to set the police on her. There! I've 
given you the facts pretty plain, and if that mother 
had aught of a conscience left, she'd wake up and 
not lie snoring there. You'll give me a trifle, sir, to 
get a glass ? It's very cold this sort of weather, and 
we're not like rich folks as can get plenty of good 
food, you see, sir ! " and the old woman curtsied, and 
held out her hand, with a smile that was not very 
pleasant. 

Mr Andrews shook his head, and replied, sadly — 
"Ah! My good woman, I should have thought 
you had seen enough of the evil of drink, and the 
sorrow it brought, to have anything to do with it 
yourself. I do not know, perhaps, half as much as 
you do, yet for all that I would not touch it, nor 
would I offer it to others," and Mr Andrews turned 
round and walked downstairs. He paused at the 
bottom. A thought had struck him. 

"I daresay, now," he said, looking back towards 
the old woman, who still stood at the top of the 
stairs, "a shawl to throw over yout s\io>a\&sx* \ro&& 
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be comfortable in these draughty passages. If you 
will come and fetch it, I will have one ready for you 
to-night You know where the Ragged-school is — 
in Whitehouse Street? Well, there will be a tea- 
party there to-night at five o'clock ; will you come, 
and bring poor little Dot with you ? Here are two 
tickets," and Mr Andrews held the tickets, which 
we took from his pocket-book, out towards the old 
woman. 

" Thank ye kindly, sir," and the old woman looked 
really pleased. " Til take good care to be there, and 
I'll bring the child along with me, never fear ; bless 
the child, she will be set up with the idea !" 

Mr Andrews hastened off to business. His heart 
was very sad as he thought of what he had seen and 
heard. Dot had disappeared from the doorstep when 
he came out, and he did not go in search of her. He 
wondered what could be done to help those poor 
little children, who were being so sadly brought up 
by their wicked parents. O! how he longed to 
shelter all such little ones from the terrible evil and 
misery which surrounded them. Then he thought if 
his heart, with its fatherly love and sympathy/yearned 
so strangely over these little ones, how much more 
did the Heavenly Father love them, and care for 
them, and Mr Andrews prayed to >foafc Y^w^xfc^ 
Father to comfort them in tVielt sotxcw > Vj \R»sasasNSL 
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them to love and trust Him, and to deliver them from 
evil by helping them to understand His power to save 
to the uttermost all who looked to Him for strength 
and deliverance in the dark hour of temptation. 

Long before five o'clock that evening the old 
woman and little Dot had reached the Ragged- 
school, and were waiting, with several others, for the 
door to be opened. At a quarter to five Mr Andrews 
came up with some of his own rosy boys and girls, 
and unlocked the door. Many people were already 
busy within, setting the tea-tables, and a fragrant 
smell of tea came from a little room beyond the 
platform. Mr Andrews told his little children which 
was "Dot," about whom he had given them a full 
account at dinner-time, and they took possession of 
the little girl, each one eager to show her some kind 
attention. Dot was very shy at first, but by-and-bye 
she found her tongue, and chatted away in the cosy 
corner, where they sat to be out of the way, until 
tea was ready. 

"Do you like tea and plum-buns, Dot?" asked 
Alfred, the eldest boy, seeing Dot's eyes sparkle as 
the buns were being put upon the table, in piled-up 
plates. 

" Don't I just," said Dot, her little mouth watering. 
"I like everything good, I do. It is something to 
feel warm all over, and, O ! but it's fine to have a 
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ticket and come to a tea-party ! I shan't think this 
wicked world so bad again !" 

"This world's very beautiful, papa always says," 
said little Mary, softly, " and I know it's true because 
our hymn talks about 

" All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them alL" 

u Yes, but," said Alfred, gravely, " Papa says too, 
you know, that it's sin that spoils the beautiful world, 
and God didn't make sin. It's the naughty devil 
that makes people wicked, because they will listen 
to him instead of listening to God who wants every- 
body to be good. I've seen a picture in a big book, 
where God stood on one side of a man, and the 
devil on the other ; they were both talking to him, 
but the man seemed to lean his head down towards 
the side the devil stood, as if he liked to hear him 
best Oh ! how I wished he'd been stone deaf with 
that ear! If I'd been God I think I should have 
made him so." 

* Then it's naughty devil who talks to father and 
mother, I county said Dot thoughtfully, " leastways 
it's something that makes them bad. Young lady 
what came to see us once, told Jenny and me never 
to tell no lies, the good God would be so sorry if we 
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did ; but my father and mother makes us tell lies. 
We go to folks' houses a-begging, and we says we're 

poor orphans, or that mother's sick abed, and 

Oh ! such lots of bad things ! " 

Alfred and Mary looked very much shocked. 
Neither spoke for a minute, and then Mary said 
gently, " I think papa would tell us we mustn't do 
wicked things, whoever wants us to. Perhaps, Dot, 
your father and mother would not ask you to tell 
stories if they did not love the naughty drink. Papa 
always says it's that that makes people so very 
naughty. He says too that everybody, even little 
children, are like servants to some master. If we 
do not have the Lord Jesus for our master, we have 
the naughty devil." 

" Yes, and papa tells us," said Alfred interrupting, 
"that it all depends upon who is our master, as to 
what we do. Good masters make good servants ; bad 
masters make bad servants. The Lord Jesus puts 
good thoughts in our hearts if He's our master, the 
devil puts bad thoughts in our hearts if it is him we 
are servants to. The Lord Jesus teaches us to hate 
all that's bad-r-naughty tempers, telling stories, and 
the wicked drink that makes people so wretched. 
The devil says to his servants, You may do all the 
bad things you like, and he pretends to make them 
happy, but it's all pretence, no one \& Ywp?3 Nfiw&vk 
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the devil's servant Dot, who is your master?" And 
Alfred broke off abruptly and looked at Dot. 

" Please, I don't know," replied the child, trembling. 
She had listened with eyes wide open to all that 
Alfred said, as if hearing for the first time something 
that seemed very wonderful to her. "I count, 
though, I'm the devil's servant, but I'd like to leave 
the place, I would; do you think the Lord Jesus 
would have me ? " 

"Yes, I'm sure, quite sure He would," said little 
Mary, quickly. "Shall I teach you my own little 
prayer which dear mamma taught me ? it's very easy, 
and it does so help me to be good — 

"'Dear Lord Jesus. Make me your own little 
girl, " Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow." 
Fill my little heart so full of good thoughts, that 
there will not be any room left for bad ones. Take 
care of me always, and make me good and kind to 
everybody, and never let me forget Thee for one 
tiny little moment, so that I may be Thy happy 
little girl all day long, and some day come and live 
with Thee in heaven. Amen.' " 

While the children were having their quiet little 
talk with Dot, Mr Andrews was busy arranging 
the people — fathers and mothers, and ragged little 
children — at the tea-table. He had not fotgpttexv ts* 
bring the shawl for the old womatv v*Vo Ya& \s£&^ 
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Dot to the Ragged-school, and the poor thing looked 
the picture of happiness as she sat at the table wearing 
her new and most comfortable gift By-and-bye a 
bell was rung, and all were silent while Mr Andrews 
said grace. Then the tea began in right earnest! 
and oh ! how the little people talked ; the big people 
were quieter, but they did not look less happy. The 
hungry mouths of both little and big people were 
very busy for a long time with bread and butter and 
buns, then the tables were cleared and the forms 
arranged so that the audience faced the small platform 
which stood at the further end of the room. 



PART II. 

This was a Band of Hope meeting, one that was 
held monthly. All the children (with the exception 
of Little Dot) were teetotalers. Many of the parents 
present were drunkards. Mr Andrews liked to get 
them to these meetings, often finding that it led to 
their desiring to become sober people, if only for the 
sake of the children. The tea usually occupied 
about an hour, and another hour was spent in 
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recitations given by the children, singing Band of 
Hope songs, or children's hymns, and a closing 
address from Mr or Mrs Andrews, or some friend 
of theirs who might be present. 

To-night there were many most touching recita- 
tions, given by children whose ragged clothing and 
sorrpwful faces told plainly that they knew some- 
thing of the griefs of a drunkard's home. Dot 
could not help crying when one little girl was put 
upon the platform. The child looked so very sad, 
and her voice was "just as if she wanted to cry," and 
Dot knew just what that meant. Every word the 
little girl said was most distinctly heard, and there 
were older people than Dot in tears before she had 
ended her piece. It was this : — 

" Out in the gloomy night sadly I roam, 
I have no mother dear, no pleasant home ; 
No one cares for me, no one would cry, 
Even if poor little Bessie should die. 
Weary and tired, I've been wandering all day, 
Asking for work, but Pm too small, they say ; 
On the damp ground I must now lay my head ; 
Father's a drunkard and mother is dead. 

We were so happy till father drank rum, 
Thence all our sorrow and trouble have come, 
Mother grew pale and wept every day, 
Baby and I were too hungry to play. 

1 
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Slowly they faded, till one summer night 
Found their dead faces all silent and white ; 
Then with big tears slowly dropping, I said, 
* Father's a drunkard and mother is dead ! ' 

! if the Temperance men would only find 
Poor wretched father and talk very kind ; 

If they would coax him from drinking, why then 

1 should be so very happy again. 

Is it too late, temperance men ? O ! please try, 
Or poor little Bessie must soon starve and die. 
All the day long Fve been begging for bread ; 
Father's a drunkard and mother is dead." 

After this there was more singing, then Mr 
Andrews spoke very plainly and simply to the 
people, first to the little children, then to the parents. 
He asked the little children to keep firm to their 
promise, never to touch the drink, and to talk to 
other little boys and girls, and get them to join the 
Band of Hope. He asked the parents for their own 
sakes, and for the sakes of their little ones, to have 
nothing to do with that which caused so much 
sorrow and sin in the world. He told them all how 
they might find help and strength by asking God 
to "deliver them from evil" when they were tempted, 
and assured them that God's promise would not 
fail ; let them but " resist the devil," and he would 
undoubtedly " flee from them." Then Mr Andrews 
asked the parents present who loved the drink, and 
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who would like the children to become as they were 
themselves — drunken and wretched — to stand up. 
No one stood up, but many leant forward and hid 
their faces in their hands, and sobbed audibly. 

" Now then, little children," continued Mr Andrews 
after a brief pause, in which he himself had appeared 
to be greatly affected, " those of you who have 
fathers and mothers for whom you would like to 
pray that God will help them to give up the drink, 
and make them good and happy, stand up ! " 

In a moment some twenty boys and girls had 
risen to their feet, Little Dot amongst them. Mr 
Andrews said, " Let us pray," and during a breath- 
less silence, broken only by the sobs of the parents, 
he prayed — 

" Heavenly Father, Thou seest before Thee many 
little boys and girls who come to Thee in the name 
of their Saviour Jesus Christ. For His sake hear 
them to-night, as they pray to Thee for their poor 
sorrowful fathers and mothers who love the drink 
more than they love their little children. Onfce 
these poor drunkards were little babes, once they 
had friends to love them, once they knew not the 
bitterness of the drunkard's lot, nor what it was to 
feel hopeless and friendless in the world. Wretched, 
forsaken, and sorrowful, where can they find a friend 
to help them and to comfort them ; O Heavenly 
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Father ! teach them that while they have been cruel 
to their little children, often taking the bread out of 
their mouths to get for themselves the drink, often 
leaving them to go ragged and barefooted, homeless 
and heart-broken, while they themselves drank till 
they were drunken. Oh, teach them that though 
they forget their children, Thou didst not forget 
Thine ; that Thou didst all the time care for them ; 
sinful and wretched though they were, and didst 
seek to save and bless them, if they would but 
hearken to Thy voice calling them to forsake their 
sin, to turn to Thee and live. Father in Heaven, 
hear these little ones to-night as they plead with 
Thee for their parents. Help them to know their 
lost and sinful state. Help them to understand 
Thy willingness to forgive, if they seek Thee at the 
Cross of Thy Son Jesus Christ, confessing their 
sins, and pleading the merits of Him who died for 
them. O God ! save them. Drink has been their 
sole temptation. Help them to give it up. Show 
them where true pleasures may be found. Let not 
the Devil deceive them longer. Thou hast said, 
No drunkard shall inherit tlie Kingdom of Heaven. 
O ! do not let these little ones see their fathers and 
mothers shut out of Heaven. Do not let the 
children watch in vain at heaven's gate for the 
parents' coming. Lord God, hear the cry to-night, 
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save our fathers, save our mothers ! Keep us from 
the power of the Devil, from the awful woe of the 
drunkard in this world, and from his awful doom in 
the next ! For Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

A children's hymn was sung, and the meeting 
closed. Mr Andrews went up to where his children 
sat, with Dot between then. Dot's eyes were 
sparkling. 

"Well?" he said, kindly, seeing she looked anxious 
to say something. 

"Oh! it's a beautiful new world this," said Dot, 
and she pressed her hands together. 

" What is ? " said Mr Andrews, smiling. 

" The singing and the prayers, and not having the 
devil here ! " said Dot, by way of explanation. 

" Well, Dot, would you not like always to live in 
this new world ? " asked Mr Andrews. 

"May I always stay here?" said Dot, eagerly. 
" Oh ! that will be nice, it will ! " and she looked 
very joyful. 

"Let me explain what I mean, Dot," said Mr 
Andrews, sitting down and drawing the little girl 
towards him. "You may always stay in the new 
world without being always in this schoolroom. The 
world you have been living in, which you called 
this morning a hard, wicked world, has been a world 
of drinking and swearing and telling stories* Now, 
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no little girl can be happy if she belongs to such 
a world, to such a life; because it is the deviFs 
world, and the people who live in it are the devil's 
servants. Now, the world you have seen something 
of to-night is the Lord Jesus Christ's world. It is 
full of happy thoughts and good deeds, because it 
belongs to Him. He is the Master, and His 
servants are always trying to be like Him. There 
is no drinking or swearing, or saying what is not 
true, in Jesus Christ's world ; but instead of all that, 
there is praying and singing and trying to be good ; 
and the best of it all is, that you can take this world 
about with you wherever you go. For instance, you 
are going back to the lodging - house to - night, 
perhaps to find your father and mother drunk, 
and to hear people quarrelling; but you can take 
this new world with you, and be the Lord Jesus 
Christ's servant there. You need not think or use 
bad words, or tell lies. You can pray to the Lord 
Jesus in your heart, you can think of Him, and try 
always to do what you know to be right. When 
you are told to do naughty things, you can say, 
4 No, I dare not do those things, I belong to the 
Lord Jesus Christ's world:' and you will always be 
wanting your father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
to belong to it too, so you will pray for them. 
I wonder whether you understand me, Dot?" and 
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Mr Andrews paused and looked anxiously into 
Dot's face. 

For answer, Dot said, slowly, with quivering lip, 
"I belong to the Lord Jesus Christ's world. I'm 
His little servant. I'll always love Him, and say the 
prayer Miss has taught me, and I'll not tell any 
more lies, or use bad words, or have anything to do- 
with the bad drink, I promise I wont ! " 

Mr Andrews talked for some time longer" to Dot,, 
trying to explain to the child more fully how that 
she might be a good little girl, telling her as much 
as her little mind could grasp of the Saviour's- 
love, and of His tender care of little children. At 
length, when all the people had gone, and the old 
woman who had charge of Dot seemed to be growing 
impatient, Mr Andrews bade Dot farewell, hoping 
to see her there again the following week, when 
there would be another meeting without the tea, 
which was only given monthly. Dot had gone more 
than half-down the room, when she paused, and, 
running back to Mr Andrews, said — 

" Please, may I have a card like them other girls, 
to say Fma Band of Hope girl ? " 

"To be sure, my dear," said Mr Andrews. So 
a card was filled up with Dot's name and the date, 
and then Mr Andrews once more shook hands with 
the little girl and blessed her, and hoped she might 
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keep firm to her promise never to touch the drink, 
and that at any time when tempted she might 
remember that evening at the ragged-school. 

There were various things to keep Mr Andrews from 
going to see Dot in the " Lodgings for Travellers/ 1 
during the next few days. He looked for her at the 
Band of Hope meeting the following week, but she 
did not appear. Wondering a little what had 
become of the child, Mr Andrews called at the 
public-house the next morning on his way to 
business to make enquiries. After a little delay he 
got speech of the old woman who had brought Dot 
to the tea, and from her he learnt that Dot and her 
parents had left the town some few days before. 
They were "on the tramp" — the father being a 
knife-grinder and an umbrella-mender by trade — 
and no one took much notice of the way they 
went. 

Mr Andrews was grieved not to have seen Little 
Dot again. He was silent for a moment, when 
the old woman, as if suddenly recollecting some- 
thing, said — 

"The child sent her love to you and little Miss, 

and told me to tell you something about being glad 

'cause she'd got a new world, and she'd always take 

care of her card, and — O ! the child said a lot that 

I don't just remember; but you can comfort your- 
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self, sir, in knowing that she did seem right down 
happy like ever since that night, and I believe 
something's got the child, and it aint a bad spirit 
neither ! " 

And that was all Mr Andrews saw of Dot He 
has wondered since how far the promises of that 
night at the ragged school would be kept Then he 
takes courage in remembering that He who said, 
"Suffer the little ones to come unto me," will 
take care of his own. And did not Dot say she 
wanted to be His little girl, to love Him and serve 
Him, and live in the world of which He was the 
Master ? 

Little children who read this story, in which world 
do you live ? Which master do you serve ? Are you 
a poor little "Dot" in a sad home with sin and 
misery all around you ? or are you like Alfred and 
Mary Andrews, in a happy home, with loving 
parents to care for you and protect you from harm ? 
If like Little Dot, — have nothing to do with the 
drink which has brought so much unhappiness into 
your home. If like Alfred and Mary Andrews, — be 
" Band of Hope " children, for the sake of setting 
a good example to, and using a kindly influence with, 
poor little boys and girls whose lives are so sad and 
sorrowful. There are many like little Dot when we first 

K 
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found her crying on the doorstep, who think of this 
beautiful world with its sunshine and flowers, and all 
the bright things which make it so full of happiness 
to you, as being only a "hard, bad, cruel, wicked 
place," in which there is no joy, no peace. Will you 
not ask the Lord Jesus Christ to help you to 
brighten and comfort these unhappy children ? 
And will you not pray that you may always be 
kept from doing anything in your life which should 
make it more difficult for others to do right ? Little 
people have their influence, as well as grown up 
people. Let each one try and do what he can 
to cheer and help and comfort others, remembering 
always that — 

" Little words of kindness, 
Little deeds of love, 
Help to make the world we live in 
More like heaven above." 
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